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W. Ray Thomas Asks 
Closer Cooperation 
{n Public Relations 


Believes Companies Should Help by 
Establishing Firmer Agency 
Relationships Now 


AGENTS HAVE OBLIGATIONS 


Producers Must Understand Busi- 
ness and Render Full Service to 
Warrant Public Confidence 











The time has arrived when agents of 
this country can rightfully expect that 
fire and casualty companies individually 
will make pronouncements that they be- 
lieve in the American Agency System, 
will support it and will encourage the 
public relations plan of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents, W. Ray 
Thomas, prominent Pittsburgh agent, 
declared when addressing the convention 
of the Minnesota Association in Minne- 
apolis this week. Mr. Thomas, who is a 
member of the NATA executive commit- 
tee, told what the association plans to 
do in its campaign and what aid it feels 
is due from companies. 

Two-thirds of the campaign fund of 
$300,000 has been pledged and over one- 
third paid in cash, Mr. Thomas said. 
One of the objectives of the campaign 
is to emphasize and demonstrate the 
need for unity, strength and leadership 
within the insurance industry. Success 
will depend on the measure of coopera- 
tion given by insurance people. 


Publicity Methods Which Can Be Used 


“In working out the process to insure 
success of the project,” continued Mr. 
Thomas, “we will utilize and resort to 
all practical, efficient, and adaptable 
methods and expedients to place the 
story of insurance, and the important 
part of the agent, before the people of 
\merica. These methods will include 
publicity, possibly moderate advertising, 
the written and spoken word, the study 
ot radio facilities, cooperation with the 
press, company associations, agents asso- 
Cations, and agents themselves. In short, 
We air to take advantage of every avail- 
able instrumentality which will aid in 
accomplishing our objectives. 

“LT «mbark on seas of comment which 


Must oe traversed carefully as I speak 
ol the part our companies will play in 
this sade for betterment. The agents 
have d they will finance this program 


thems ives, and that is sensible because 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Telling a friend the number 

of John’s regiment...or where 

he is now... or his kind of training 

... Or about his inoculations .. . 

or any little thing about his army 
life, may seem harmless to you. 

But Axis espionage relies on mil- 

lions of sociable Americans telling 


OFFICIAL WAR MESSAGE NO. 6 


friends these little things. Hun- 
dreds of such random phrases . . . 
pieced together... reveal big mili- 
tary secrets! 

Don’t repeat even little things 
about our war effort unless they’ve 
been published or broadcast. Think 
before you talk! 


CONTRIBUTED BY 


London & Lancashire 


LONDON & 
THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. « ORIENT LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY + LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. + SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK GRO 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (F1RE DEPARTMENT) = 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 








Corporation Insurance 


One of our leading producers in the field, Felix U. Levy of 
New York, writing of the immediate future of our business, ex- 
presses the opinion that “while it is obvious that personal life 
insurance markets face a further prospect drain with the additional 
drafting of manpower, it is nothing to get too concerned about. 


“We simply must do two things,” 


he says, “readjust our 


thinking about current markets, explore every available market to 
the nth degree. Neither of these steps constitute a major market, 
nor should either be casually dismissed. Our thinking to be pro- 


ductive must be elastic, also. 


“As long as there is a private corporation doing business, we 
have a valid talking point for business insurance. We have heard 
again and again, and have seen for ourselves in a great many 
instances, the premium on technical competence that exists today. 


“Never before have corporations been so precariously placed 
due to the siphoning off of experienced men into the armed forces 
or government jobs. So much also depends on the proper channel- 
ing of corporate stock. This is a big, full-time job for us, and if 
capably done, should be productive of good, solid business.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Future of Aviation 
Insurance As Seen by 
W. Va. Congressman 


Jennings Randolph in American Bar 
Ass’n Talk Sees Federal Legis- 
lation Ahead 


ADVICE TO PRIVATE COS. 


Must Keep Up With Changing Con- 
ditions; Offer Modern Policies; 
Open Up Their Records 


No address given before the Insurance 
Section meeting of American Bar Asso- 
ciation in Chicago last week created 
more interest than that of Congressman 


West 


who painted a glowing picture of the 


Jennings Randolph of Virginia, 
future of the aviation industry but 
stressed that the growth of commercial 
as well as private flying will to a great 
extent be directly affected by the type 
of insurance benefits available, the cost 
of such benefits, and the ease or difh- 
culty with which aviation lability prob- 
Mr. Ran- 


dolph’s views on this subject, which lean 


lems generally can be solved. 


toward Federal regulation of aviation in- 
surance, take on added significance in 
view of his reputation in the aviation in- 
dustry for he has been characterized as 
“American air power’s most able and 
courageous champion in Congress.” 

One of his chief points, which will be 
of interest to insurance lawyers and un- 
derwriters particularly of life, accident 
and liability lines, is that “if all branches 
of insurance have efficient machinery 
available, civil aviation will be encour- 
aged. If, however, the machinery is in- 
efficient, the growth of civil aviation will 
be hampered.” He went on to say that 
“those of us in Congress who are inter- 
ested in promoting the fullest possible 
growth of civil aviation... are particu- 
larly aware of the increasing attention 
which must be given to aviation insur- 
ance problems.” 


Federal Legislation Indicated 

Already a number of bills have been 
introduced in Congress. Other bills will 
undoubtedly appear when Congress re- 
convenes. “We must decide what to 
do with these bills,” said the speaker, 
and whatever action is taken on them 
will be of considerable concern to insur- 
ance people inasmuch as the indicated 
trend is in the direction of Federal leg- 
islation for aviation insurance. 

In this connection Congressman Ran- 
dolph said that looking at the picture as 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Payments to policyholders 


take on an added significance 


at this time 


Topay millions of people are 
working long hours. Many are work- 
ing unaccustomed hours. Millions are 
working at unaccustomed tasks. All this 
adds to the strain and anxiety occasioned 
by the war itself. It is for these reasons 
that life insurance and the payments 


which are the concrete expression of 


its value take on an added significance. 

In 1942 the John Hancock paid 
to its policyholders benefits totaling 
$99,673,282.43. These payments are 
assuring to many people a fuller share 
of the things for which we are fight- 
ing than would be possible without 


life insurance. 








LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


Total insurance in force December 31, 1942, amounted to 
$5,618,5 73,069.00, which covers more than 6,800,000 policyholders, 


one out of ten of those insured in this country. 
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| wa. attracted to the life insurance 
sine mainly because of the thrift 
spect {a life insurance contract. The 
avines features of a life insurance con- 
ract were the thing that originally 
jostly interested me in the business. 
‘hen, rom time to time, I realized the 


ther iiportant unique aspects in a life 
asuran-e policy, and as time went on 
hese nique aspects of a life insurance 
rovided me with the necessary 

source of inspiration to constantly want 

\ be doing more worthwhile things in 
ur business. This, then serves me as a 
lrivine force and as a source of motiva- 
ion for my sales activities. 

While T have continued to sell per- 
sonal business, the amount of personal 
sales has decreased in about the same 
iroportion as managerial activities have 
increased; however, as long as I do 
managerial work I intend to do some 
selling. I am a great believer in the 
“nlaver-manager” idea. I think it is vital 
ior a manager to write some business so 
that the manager understands the buyer’s 
mind under given circumstances and in 
agiven period. With this understanding 
he can assist his men much better than 
fhe did not do some actual selling. 

| have been able, to a marked degree, 
io self-discipline myself. I am jealous 
‘the time that is available in each day 
and do not want to waste it because 
there are more things to do in our busi- 
ness than there is time available to do 
them, I study things pertaining definitely 
’ my business on an average of five 
hours a week. There is also a definite 
otivating force present, in wanting to 
oa job well and in seeing that that job 
saccomplished. I, naturally, work hard 
ind feel that [am the hardest worker in 
uragency. It is not difficult to want to 
ln a good job because of my selling 

& philosophy, 

f Aids in Selling 

Life insurance sales depend primarily 

pon presenting worthwhile ideas to 

itospective buyers. It naturally follows 

that the more prospective buyers one 
greater the number of sales 


icv 


sees—the 
vhich will result, 
This statement by itself solves no prob- 
ms because there is something much 
more fundamental than just this state- 
nent. It is the something that will make 
a life insurance salesman want to see a 
t of prospective buyers. Not enough 
al smen really want to see enough buy- 
hey would have this desire to see 
he buvers if they had the right mental 
titude—and, the right mental attitude 
‘ very important because I firmly be- 


teint okt Knee 


: 


re that successful selling is based on 
‘healthy mental attitude. 

The type of mental attitude which I 
‘ler to can be developed and maintained 


om two sources: 

First, by having a proper selling phil- 
Phy and; second, by having the ability 
'con'antly think straight by develop- 


<an ‘nalytical mind to the degree that 
© cai properly interpret situations and 
ndi Ss in their true light and thus 
Tive “ne real meaning from said given 
'tuati and conditions. In short, hav- 
et ability to constantly think 
Tals 

ss {mportance of Income 

The ‘ost important thing from an 


standpoint is Income. It is 
_to have this concept as soon 
Ds e. As soon as an insurance 
! realizes that the most impor- 
economically speaking is In- 
easier will his job of selling 
ince be, because if he then 
‘Ils he will interpret the sale 
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Life Insurance - Sales 


By Earl M. Schwemm 
Agency Manager, Great-West Life, Chicago 


of life insurance in terms of Income, and 
it will be sold to substitute lost income 


which results from premature death, 
disability, unemployment and old age. 
Since the most. important economic 


problem of every individual is to provide 
a substitute for one’s earning power— 
namely, the ability to produce income— 
life insurance should then be sold on the 
basis of supplying this substitute for 
earned income. 

One can greatly develop his selling 
philosophy by realizing the unique as- 
pects of a life insurance contract. Only 
through life insurance can an individual 
create an estate today that was not in 
existence yesterday. Only through a life 
insurance contract can an_ individual 
guarantee the continuation of his finan- 
cial plan as far as savings and protection 
are concerned through the disability 
feature. Only through a life insurance 
contract can an individual be assured of 
a guaranteed income as long as said 
individual lives. Life insurance is the 
only property which is transferred by 
contract rather than by will, and thus in 
most states is free from State Inheri- 
tance Tax, probate costs, etc. Life in- 
surance is the only property that one 
can own and control and not be subject 
to attachment by creditors (State of 
Illinois). 

It is realizing and appreciating the fact 
that only through life insurance can 
these services be brought to an indi- 
vidual, that gives me all the inspiration 
I need to want to sell the merchandise 





Earl M. Schwemm, CLU 7 


Earl M. Schwemm, agency manager, 
Great-West Life, Chicago, is a gradu- 
ate of University of Illinois, class of 
24, where he majored in economics, 
law and accountantcy in its College 
of Commerce. He became an insur- 
ance agent in March, 1927; then was 
made assistant manager of the E qui- 
table for three years and agency 
supervisor of Connecticut General in 
Chicago for five years, going with 
Great-West as agency manager in| 
May, 1936. In eleventh place among | 
all the company’s agencies in 1936 
by the end of 1938 it had first place, 
a position since occupied. Production 
in 1942 was more than $6,250,000. He 
is a past president of Chicago CLU 
chapter and is now president of Life 
Agency Managers of Chicago. He 
has spoken before numerous sales 
congresses and other life insurance 
meetings. 











I have to sell. It is not necessary to 
have campaigns, contests, conventions, 
etc., to provide an outside stimulation for 
the sale of life insurance. Thus, I be- 
lieve that when a life insurance sales- 
man is actually inspired to sell his mer- 
chandise for its own intrinsic values, he 
has gone a long way in developing a 
proper selling philosophy. 
Humanly Sound 

It is also important to realize that life 
insurance is more than just actuarily 
sound—it is humanly sound. Life insur- 
ance reaches the peak value in the event 
of premature death because then the face 
value of the policy is payable. Life 
insurance reaches the peak value in the 
event of emergencies and unemployment 
because the guaranteed cash value is 
always available regardless of what the 
situation might be business-wise. Then 
in the event of disability, through waiver 
of premium, the insured’s estate is kept 
intact either in the form of protection in 





EARL M. SCHWEMM 


the event of death or on an accumulation 
basis should he live to old age. Then life 
insurance reaches its peak value at re- 
tirement age due to the annuity princi- 
ple. Thus, we repeat that life insurance 
is humanly sound because it fits into life 
as life happens. 

With this concept firmly established 
in the salesman’s mind he will find it 
much easier to present life insurance to 
his prospect. 

Another thing in developing a proper 


selling philosophy is when selling life 
insurance as merchandise, the salesman 
should sell the destination—that is, sell 


the terminal values for the life insurance 
is being purchased- -sell the destination 
of a retirement income; of a child’s 
education; of the payment of a mort- 
gage, etc. The selling of a destination is 
much more effective than the premiums 
and the terms of a contract. 

I believe intensely in the theory that 
the more an individual gives the more 
he will receive. I also firmly believe that 
where life insurance is properly sold it 
is of more value to the buyer than the 
commission is to the seller. With this 
belief a salesman certainly can have the 
proper amount of poise in calling on a 
prospect because he realizes that he has 
a real service to offer, and if this par- 
ticular buyer does not appreciate that 
fact after it has been presented in a 
salesman-like manner, then the seller has 
the inspiration to continue on to the 
next prospect because he knows that 
there are plenty of people who are will- 
ing to avail themselves of this kind of 
service. 

Thus, I believe with a proper selling 
philosophy an agent is anxious to see a 
large number of prospective buyers. 


Straight Thinking 
The right mental attitude, as stated, is 


very vital in assisting a salesman to 
obtain sales under today’s conditions. 
A salesman should not be guided by 


“headline thinking,” but instead he must 
analyze conditions and situations in their 
actual and true light. In short, he must 
look to present day conditions and inter- 
pret the news of the day in terms of 
positive factors which will aid him in 
selling life insurance instead of being 
influenced by things which, if not prop- 
erly analyzed, would prove a detriment 
to his sales activity. Instead of worrying 
about the increased cost of living, one 
should realize that the average individual 
has a much greater net income than pre- 
viously. Instead of thinking about the 
“Pay-As-You-Go” Tax as an excuse for 
a prospect not buying, he should realize 
that “Pay-As-You-Go” Tax in itself sets 





hilosophy 


forth many advantages from a budgeting 
standpoint as far as the prospect is con- 
cerned. He must properly interpret the 
“Pay-As-You-Go” Tax to the prospect 
rather than let the prospect think that 
it is just a 20% withholding tax. 

When an agent has the ability to think 
straight he will make the prospect stop 
generalizing and he will nail the prospect 
down to certain fundamentals in direct- 
ing the prospect’s thinking. That is to 
say, as far as the individual prospect is 
concerned, he should individualize his 
sales talk and make the prospect think 
in terms of himself and not in terms of 
group happenings or society as a whole. 
For example: it should not be a question 
of “How long will the war last ?”, but a 
question of “How long would his family 
last without his income?” We must 
make the prospect realize that HIS indi- 
vidual problems are the important thing. 
It is his family, his mortgage, his retire- 
ment, etc. We must make him realize 
that his family’s world after his death is 
prepared during his living time as an in- 
come producer. 

The point is that conditions affect 
society as a whole, but individual prob- 
lems of humanity do not change. We 
may have to change our selling methods 
to meet changing conditions, but the 
thing that our sale is to solve is the same 
because we are solving the same indi- 
vidual human problems through life in- 
surance regardless of conditions. Since 
the mental attitude of a salesman is so 
important, it is very vital and important 
that a salesman pays as much attention 
to being mentally solvent as to being 
financially solvent. 

An individual salesman jacketed by a 
good sales philosophy and the ability to 
think straight will naturally have the de- 
sire to prepare himself with necessary 
sound sales ideas. That is the next step 
in increasing one’s sales—namely, proper 
sales ideas. 

Sales Ideas 

I early realized the importance of 
proper prospecting technique and pros- 
pecting became a natural process, so this 
fundamental is a matter of assumption. 
As I see it, one of the things that is 
going to be more and more demanded of 
a life insurance agent is that he have 
the capacity to grasp present day condi- 
tions and situations. I say this because 
regardless of conditions, there is always 
a favorite life insurance market and this 
market, of course, depends upon condi- 
tions existing at a given time. That is 
to say, there is always a money-wind in 
the life insurance business. As condi- 
tions vary, the type of prospects which 
would be considered good vary, and so 
does the type of contract which has a 
popular appeal at a given time. This is 
especially true at the present time. 

The sale of life insurance today, to a 
great degree, is not determined so much 
on the knowledge of life insurance, but 
rather on outside influences over which 
the agent has little or no control: but 
these influences must be understood and 
be properly interpreted in the light of 
how they will produce business. By 
proper understanding of present day so- 
cial and economic conditions a lot of 
business can be written. By understand 
ing tax laws, tax regulations and other 
laws a lot of business can be written. 
The Social Security legislation proves to 
be a source of business. The income tax 
law is the basis of a source of business 
such as pension trusts. The wage sta- 
bilization regulations in connection with 
the 5% rule is a source of business. 
Treasury decisions such as TD 5231 and 
the amendment to section 826C of the 


Internal Revenue Code are sources of 
business. The important thing is that it 
is the influences outside of the life in- 


surance business itself which can make 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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AN 


OPPORTUNITY 
(Not Previously Open) 


For Three 


DISTRICT MANAGERS 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


The tremendous wartime 
growth and permanent in- 
dustrialization of this area, 
which necessitated a decen- 
tralization of our Agency 
facilities, has created an at- 
tractive opportunity for 
three high-grade life insur- 
ance men who are capable 
of acting in a supervisory 


capacity. 


The Company is well estab- 
lished in the territory having 
ranked among the top ten 
in both production of or- 
dinary and insurance in force 
in the state for the past 20 
years. 


To the applicants selected 
we offer a direct Home Of- 
fice contract providing sal- 
ary, expense account, office, 
secretary, commissions, and 
liberal pension plan. 


Please give us a complete 
picture of your life insurance 
experience in your first let- 
ter and also include age, 
family status, and Selective 
Service Order Number. 
Your inquiry will, of course, 
be held confidential until 
you authorize us to contact 
present employer. 


Write: Box 1478, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 














Bombs Kill More Nazis 
Than They Did British 


VIEWPOINT OF DR. L. I. DUBLIN 





Statistician of Metropolitan Life Makes 
Contrast of Civilians Killed in Both 
Countries By Air Attacks 





On August 24, 1940, the Germans 
launched their first mass night attack on 
London from the air, and in the course 
of the next nine months more than 
40,000 civilians were killed in the vain 
attempt to conquer Britain through ter- 
ror from the skies. In the three years 
since, the toll of bombing victims in the 
British Isles has risen to 49,000. On the 
third anniversary of that historic raid, 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third vice president 
and statistician of the Metropolitan Life, 
points out how dearly the Germans and 
their allies have paid for the bombing. 

Dr. Dublin asserted that civilian deaths 
in German and Italian cities now far 
exceed those suffered by the inhabitants 
of the British Isles. 

British Casualties Exceeded 

“The actual number of civilian dead in 
Axis countries resulting from Allied air 
raids cannot be determined with exact- 
ness,” continued Dr. Dublin. “The gov- 
ernments of Germany and Italy have 
concealed the facts from their people 
and from the world. The widely differing 
reports which have been issued or in- 
spired by their officials have obviously 
been designed for propaganda purposes. 
Nevertheless, from scattered but authen- 
tic information and from the known 
severity and extent of the Allied air 
blows, the losses of life in Germany 
surely exceed those of Britain, and it is 
likely that even those in Italy approach 
the British losses.” ; 

With respect to Germany, Dr. Dublin 
points out first that her government re- 
leased a figure of 6,107 as the number 
of her civilians who had been killed in 
all British air raids up to May 1, 1942. 
But, during the period from May, 1942, 
to date. the weight of bombs dropped 
upon military and industrial areas has 
reached a figure at least three times the 
tonnage up to May, 1942. The tonnage 
of bombs dropped on Germany thus far 
in 1943 is about the same as has fallen 
on England during the entire war. Fur- 
thermore, the recent raids on the densely 
populated Ruhr cities, Hamburg and 
other industrial centers, have been more 
concentrated and many of the bombs 
used, such as the “block busters,” are 
more powerful and destructive. Under 
the circumstances, it is inevitable that 
large numbers of persons should be 
killed not only in war plants, but in 
adjacent areas as well. 

Hamburg’s recent casualties merit spe- 
cial consideration because they have been 
the subject of a variety of reports, the 
most fantastic asserting that half the 
population of that citv of more than a 
million was killed. While there is insuffi- 
cient information here to attempt even 
an approximate estimate of the number 
of fatalities, it is probable that they 
exceeded 10,000 or even match the figure 
for London in 1940-41 when more than 
20,000 persons were killed. That these 
figures are conservative is indicated by 
the fact that in a series of much less 
heavy raids in 1940-41, the Liverpool 
region in England suffered 4,000 fatali- 
ties. 

“Information on Italy’s civilian losses 
from air raids is even more meager than 
Germany’s,” continued Dr. Dublin. “No 
cumulative figure has ever been released. 
Grave losses were only admitted on the 
first daylight raid on Rome in July in 
which 1,100 tons of bombs were dropped 
from American planes and 717 civilian 
deaths were reported by the Italians. 
But a series of devastating raids had 
already been made on large industrial 
cities in northern Italy in the fall of 
1942. Not only have these centers been 
repeatedly attacked since, but also large 
and small cities in the South which have 
extensive port and railroad facilities. In 
addition, cities within the battle areas 
have suffered heavily. The weight of 


Prudential’s Family 
Hour Starts Third Year 


MUSIC ON AIR FOR ALL TASTES 





Gladys Swarthout, Deems Taylor, Al 
Goodman’s Orchestra and Others on 
Program From Beginning 





“The Prudential Family Hour,” spon- 
sored by the Prudential, and furnishing 
music which is designed to appeal ‘o 
the musical tastes of the entire family, 
old and young alike, has entered its 
third year. Millions of people tune in 
for the hour every Sunday afternoon 
from 5 o'clock to 5:45 o’clock as the 


meecy “ wrens: 





GLADYS SWARTHOUT 


musical program comes over a Columbia 
Broadcasting System network. 

The premiere of “The Prudential Fam- 
ily Hour” took place on August 31, 1941, 
before an audience of 1,200 persons, all 
there by special invitation, in CBS play- 
house at corner of Broadway and Fifty- 
third Street, New York. Principal solo- 
ist was Gladys Swarthout, a star of 
Metropolitan Opera House. Orchestra, 
consisting of thirty members, was that 
of Al Goodman. Host of the Prudential 
Family Hour was Deems Taylor, dis- 
tinguished composer and critic of music. 
Announcer was Frank Gallup. Jack 
Smith and twelve members of a chorus 
completed the list of performers. At 
this first broadcast Gladys Swarthout 
sang an aria from “Mignon” and the 
chorus sang “Daddy,” the number one 
hit tune of the day. 

Same Performers 

Today the same performers and or- 
chestra are on the program as are Deems 
Tavlor and Frank Gallup. 

Deems Taylor said this week: “From 
its inception ‘The Family Hour’ has 
presented both the old and the new in 
music, the only question confronting the 
program makers being, is it good of its 
kind? Good music remains good music 
through the centuries.” . 





bombs dropped on Italy by the British 
alone was 28,000 tons down to the end 
of June, 1943, most of it in the first half 
of this year. Since June the combined 
British and American air fleets have 
stepped up the tempo of bombing. More- 
over, Italy’s air and land defenses have 
been inferior to those of the Germans 
and her civilian defense organization has 
been poor. In view of these facts, the 
number of civilian dead in Italy may well 
be close to those suffered by the British. 
Axis Started City Bombing 

“The great losses of civilian life in the 
Axis countries is most regrettable,” con- 
cluded Dr. Dublin, “but it is just retribu- 
tion for the ruthless conduct of air war- 
fare initiated by the Axis, as well as for 
other Axis measures against defenseless 
civilians, which have caused innumerable 
deaths and untold misery. One recalls 
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Philadelphia CLU Officers 
New officers of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, CLU, are these: pr, sident 


Alice E. Roche, Provident Mutua): Vice 
president, Runcie L. Tatnall, Penn My. 
tual; secretary, Cleo West, Prudential: 
treasurer, Fred W. Floyd, Columbian 
National. Elsie Ullrich, Fidelity \{utyal 
was elected historian. i : 

The following chairmen of committees 
were appointed: company relations. Paul 
B. Banks, United Benefit Life: educa. 
tional, Runcie L. Tatnall; meetings 
Richard N. Stouffer, Connecticut My. 
tual; membership, Frank J. Campbell 
Jr., Connecticut General; program, Wij. 
liam F. Lee, Penn Mutual; public rela- 
tions, Walter A. Craig, State Mutual: 
ne F, Turner Munsell, New York 
uife. 





CUMMINGS HEADS AD CAMPAIGN 





Dallas Insurance Man Made National 
Chairman of Million Dollar “American. 
ism” Project of Kiwanis Clubs 

O. Sam Cummings, Dallas, past presi- 
dent of the National Association of Lif 
Underwriters and past president of ki- 
wanis International, has accepted th 
national chairmanship of a campaign of 
the 118,000 members of 2,100 Kiwanis 
Clubs to “Keep his America American.” 
This project originally conceived as a 
local campaign for Dallas, presented }y 
Mr. Cummings to the board of trustees 
of Kiwanis International after he had 
noted the enthusiasm with which it was 
received and $15,000 raised by Dallas 
Kiwanians, was adopted for national pro- 
motion by unanimous vote. 

This patriotic campaign is designed to 
preserve freedom of opportunity and the 
American system of free enterprise as 
fundamentals of democracy. It is non- 
political. It seems assured that more 
than $1,000,000 will be expended by Ki- 
wanis Clubs—each club to raise and ex- 
pend its own funds. 

The campaign is built around the slo- 
gan “Keep dis America American,” re- 
ferring to men in military service. The 
project involves a series of seven full 
and half page newspaper ads, a series 
of three four-color billboard posters, a 
series of three fourcolor window display 
cards, a series of seven four-color direct- 
mail insert pamphlets and a series of 
ninety-six spot radio announcements. 

Mr. Cummings will personally present 
the project at conventions of twelve 
Kiwanis districts, embracing about 1,500 
of the 2,100 United States clubs. The 
national campaign is scheduled to open 
on November 1 and tto last for six 
months, 





BERKSHIRE LIFE GAINS 


Harrison L. Amber, president, Berk- 
shire Life, announced the production for 
the month of August shows a 65% gain 
in paid life business over the same period 
for 1942. New life business since March 
1 has been 40% better than a year ago, 
and is currently running at a_ better 
percentage of gain, Mr. Amber reports. 
The results of a special summer plan 0! 
operation contributed greatly to the 
above gain in production. 





J. F. DONOHO WITH N. Y. LIFE 

John F. Donoho joined the New York 
Life this week as manager of the rail 
road and industrial division of its treas- 
ury department. 


————__ 





the notorious attacks on Warsiw, Rot- 
terdam and Belgrade in which scores 0! 
thousands of helpless people wer killed. 
Russian cities have been similarly treated. 
Consequently, if in the process ©! reduc- 
ing Axis military and industrial powe!, 


large civilian losses have occurred 1 
Germany and Italy and will c ntinue 0 
occur, the peoples of those countries 
have little right to complain. They ca" 
not avoid responsibility for the acts 0! 


their ledders who for so long hav utterly 
disregarded human rights. ani humal 
decencies.” 
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Bow dea Heads Agencies 
General American Life 


SUCCESSOR TO O JACK T. LYNN 





former Vice President Resigns to Enter 
Family Business; Bowden Second 
Vice President Since 1941 





Ripley E. Bowden, second vice presi- 
ient of the General American Life of 
St. Louis, has been placed at the head 
j the agency department of the com- 
yany following the resignation of Vice 
Presid nt Jack T. Lynn, according to an 














RIPLEY E. BOWDEN 


announcement by President Walter W. 
Head. 

Mr. Bowden has been active in the 
nsurance field for many years. He at- 
tended Virginia Military Institute and 
Centre College, entering the life insur- 
ance business as a personal producer. 
Several years later he became active in 
agency field organization work. After 
eight years of experience in this field, 
he became associated with the General 
\merican Life in 1938 as supervisor of 
agencies. He was appointed supervisor 

{ sales in the Group department of the 
onl in 1940 and was made second 
vice president in 1941, 

Mr. Lynn is leaving the life insurance 
held i in order to devote his full time to 
the management of personal and family 
business interests in the Parkin Printing 
« Stationery Co., and the Tiller Tie Co. 
n Little Rock, Ark, The Parkin Print- 
ng & Stationery Co. has a record of 
lorty-three years of successful operation. 
- Lynn, a member of the Parkin fam- 

. has been called to assume manage- 
ment responsibility as a result of the 
ntrance of other members of the family 
ito war service. He became associated 
with the Missouri State Life in 1926 and 
was, for a number of years, general agent 
of that company in Little Rock and 
klahoma City. In 1933, following the 
‘urchase of the business and assets of 
‘ie former Missouri State Life by the 
veneral American Life, he was brought 


ito the home office as superintendent of 
agencies, 





WO GENERAL AGENTS NAMED 


The ay een of Albert L. Tschan- 
len and J. H. Ruff as general agents in 
Highland, es and Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
aspecti i for the General American 
Lite has been announced. Mr. Tschan- 
nen ha heen in the life insurance busi- 


ay tor the past three years. He was 
oF mat 


years in the banking and in- 
ts e 

me business. Mr. Ruff was a 
Saetiat, : - 

TActs osteopath of Cape Girardeau 


T twenty-three years. 





Life insurance funds invested in U. S. 


LOvernme 
“ernment bonds now equal, on the 
average. 


approximately $327 per family. 
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AS MODERN AS TODAY 


1. Income Replacement — In the true sense of the word 
a contract which specifically replaces the income 
which passes with a man’s death. 


2. The Period ot Benefit Payments — Payment of in- 
come to ./dow’s age 65 makes the contract a 
natural in filling the “gap” where there is no Social 
Security income. 


3. Low Cost — Just the policy to get around the present 
day “high cost of living.” 


4. Convertible — Men who want to “wait and see how 
things will be later” will like the conversion privi- 
lege — low cost protection now, with privilege of 
change over to a higher premium or investment 


form of contract later. 


5. Commuted Values Available — This feature enables 

the policy to fit unusually well any situation where 

, there is a yearly decrease in the amount at risk 

such as in Mortgage Cancellation and certain 
Business Insurance cases. 

6. Participates — Dividends paid under the contract — 


excess interest under the income benefits. 


“Designed to Help the Salesman Sell’’ 


Lhe Cnrectieut> Vlulual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = Hantfra 


Kerman Made Pacific 
Mutual Vice President 


JOINED THE COMPANY IN 1937 
Former Assistant to President Asa V. 
Call Began as Manager of Pub- 
licity Department 


EF. Kerman has heen elected a vice 
Rees of the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., according to an anounce- 
ment by Asa V. Call, president. Mr. 
Kerman, who since last May has been 
assistant to President Call, joined the 





F. R. KERMAN 


company in 1937, as manager of the pub- 
licity department. In addition to his 
other duties, Mr. Kerman is chairman 
of the Home Office Management Com- 
mittee, which is charged with the man- 
agement of the different departments of 
the company in the home office. 

Before joining the Pacific Mutual, Mr. 
Kerman had banking and advertising ex- 
perience on the Pacific coast and in New 
York City. He served as president of 
the National Association. of Financial 
Advertisers, and as vice president of the 
Pacific Advertising Association. He is 
chairman of the Selective Service board 
in his district, has served on community 
chest committees, and is active in other 
war efforts and civic affairs. 

Mr. Kerman served as a major of in 
fantry in World War I, and his son, 
John R. Kerman now is a major, U. 
Marine Corps, and is in active se rvice in 
the Southwest Pacific. 


M. April Appoints Committee 


Chairmen for Supervisors 
The Life Supervisors Association of 
New York City will hold its first busi- 
ness meeting, following the summer 
recess, September 14, at the Martinique 
Hotel. Murray April, Hancel agency, 
Continental American, who was elected 
president of the association at the June 
meeting, has announced the appointment 
of the chairmen of the various commit- 
tees to serve for the ensuing year. 
Those appointed by President April 
are: program committee, Wheeler H. 
King, CLU, New England Mutual; en- 
tertainment committee, Arnold Siegel, 
Berkshire Life; public relations and pub- 
licity committee, John Silver, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; military service- 
men’s committee, John D. Rogers, Home 
Life Insurance Co.; war efforts commit- 
tee, Herman Reinis, Manhattan Life; 
membership committee, Kenneth F. Keck, 
Connecticut General. 

Cc. A. CRYSDALE DEAD 
C. A. Crysdale, advisory counsel for 
the Monarch Life, died at his Vancouver 
home recently at age 65. Mr. Crysdale 
organized the Vancouver branch in 1909 











and served as provincial manager of that 
office until thirteen years ago, when he 
was appointed advisory counsel attached 
to the Vancouver sales staff. 
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pionzering — 
Ot pro it | 


Opening new territories under 
today’s conditions . . . develop- 
ing untouched premium fields 
... can still be a profitable 
venture. Continental Assur- 
ance has a highly effective kit 
of sales tools for helping you 
pioneer in fields in which you 
may not now be active... plus 
a brand of “down-to-earth” 
sales cooperation that gets re- 
sults! Ask us to show you how 


Continental can help you push 


back your business frontiers. 


Nationally ‘Known for 
Strength and Growth 

















ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nationally Known for Strength 
and Growth 


SIMMONS BACK FROM MEXICO 





Executive Vice President Pan-American 
Life, Tells of Close Relations of 
That Country and U. S. 

Returning from a three-week vacation 
trip to Mexico City, Dr. Edward G. Sim- 
mons, executive vice president, Pan- 
American Life, reports that general con- 
ditions in Mexico are extremely favor- 
able and that business activities there 
are reaching a new high; many new 
buildings are under construction and 
the production of life insurance is at 
one of the highest peaks in Mexican 


history. 
Between Mexico and the United 
States, there exists a closer bond of 


relationship and greater cooperative 
spirit than ever before, it was observed 
by Dr. Simmons. 





NEW ALC MEMBER 


The Woodmen Central Life Insurance 
Co., Lincoln, Nebr., has been admitted 
to membership in the American Life 
Convention, increasing to 178 the num- 
ber of companies that are in the or- 
ganization. FE. J. Faulkner is president 
of the Woodmen Central Life, which 
began business January 8, 1931, as the 
Cornbelt Life Insurance Company. In 
July, 1936, the controlling interest of the 
company was purchased by Mr. Faulkner 
and his associates, and the name was 
changed to the Woodmen Central Life 
on August 10, 1936. The company, which 
closed 1942 with $10,341,146 of life in- 
surance in force, now operates in Colo- 


rado, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma and South 
Dakota. 





CANADIAN LIFE REPORT 

New Ordinary sales of life insurance 
in Canada and Newfoundland in July 
totalled $51,228,000, according to figures 
issued through the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association. Detailed sales 
by provinces were: British Columbia 
$3,854,000; Alberta $2,759,000; Saskatche- 
wan $2,013,000; Manitoba $3,124,000; On- 
tario $21,579,000; Quebec $13,241,000; 
New Brunswick $1,537,000; Nova Scotia 
$1,797,000: Prince Edward Island $373,- 
000; Newfoundland $951,000. These sales, 
which are based on the experience of 
eighteen companies representing 86% of 
the new ordinary life insurance in Can- 
ada, are for new settled-for insurance, 
exclusive of increases, revivals, dividend 
additions, reinsurance acquired, pension 
bonds without insurance, annuities, group 
and wholesale business. 





E. CLARKE WITH ROUGH NOTES 

Earle Clarke, editor of publications at 
the home office of the Occidental Life, 
California, has resigned to accept a post 
on the editorial staff of Rough Notes, 
Indianapolis. Following his graduation 
from the Kansas State College, Mr. 
Clarke became associated with the Amer- 
ican Reserve Life, Omaha, later becom- 
ing agency secretary. He resigned to 
join the Occidental in July, 1940. 


Agency Committee Appointee 





GRIMES 


JOHN M. 


secretary, 
has been 


John M. Grimes, agency 
JZankers Life of Des Moines, 
appointed a member of the agency com- 
mittee, which of W. F. 
Winterble, director of agencies, chair- 
man; W. W. Jaeger, vice chairman of 
the board of directors; E. M. McConney, 
vice president; Marvin E. Lewis, super- 
intendent of agencies. Mr. Grimes has 
been a member of the home office staff 
since 1926, and agency secretary for the 
past six years. He was in the home 
office’ advertising department for eight 
years and a year in the field as a pro- 


now consists 


ducer, before becoming agency secre- 
tary. He was assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank at Perry, Towa, 


before coming to the Bankers Life. 


MRS. ALICE T. GUNN DEAD 

Mrs. Alice T. Gunn, Boston life in- 
surance woman, who since 1927 had been 
associated with the Boston general agen- 
cv of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
died suddenly August 22 at Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. Mrs. Gunn was a charter mem- 
ber of the Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table. She was president 
of the Soroptomist Club in Boston the 
first year of its organization and at the 
time of her death was regional director. 

She is survived by four sons, Edwin P. 
Gunn of Norwell, Mass.; Townsend Gunn 
of Attleboro, Mass.; John M. Gunn of 


New York City and T. Guthrie Gunn 
of Albany, N. Y. 





Ordinary life insurance policies pur- 
chased by American policyholders last 
year averaged more than $2,000, an in- 
crease of 5% over previous year and 10% 
above 1940. 





of his own. The territory: 


120 West 57th Street 





GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY — 


We are ready to make several General Agency appoint- 
ments in medium sized cities in which we are not now repre- 
sented. An excellent opportunity for the good personal 
producer to increase his income and develop an Agency 


Illinois, Ohio and New York. 


If you are interested write, 


Vv. W. Edmondson, Asst. to the President 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
(Founded 1850) 


New York, N. Y. 











ALC Legal Section 
Program Annou: 


CHAIRMAN JOS. P. LORE 


aced 


‘ZEN 





Annual Meeting at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel October 4-5; Many Prom ‘nent 
Speaker's to ‘Be Featured 





Outstanding men from the legs’ ranks 
of life insurance in Canada ; the 
United States will figure promine: ily oy 
the program for the thirty-sixt!) conyal 
meeting of the legal section, erican 
Life Convention, to be held at the Fdge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, on (ectoher 
4 and 5, Joseph P. Lorentzen, ceneral 


Bankers Life Co., chairman of 
the section, announced. The program will 
open about 10 a. m. Monday, October 4. 
with the “Chairman’s Remarks” hy My 
Lorentzen. Following this Maurice EF. 


counsel, 


Benson, assistant counsel, American Life 
Convention, Chicago, will deliver his 
“Review of Current Decisions.” This js 


always an interesting paper because of 
its informative nature and since it deals 
with current court trends. “Life Insur 
ance and the Peace Treaty” is the suh 
ject selected for an address by R. [I 
Taylor, legal adviser, Sun Life of Can- 
ada, Montreal, which will close the morn 
ing session. 

The afternoon session on (October 4 
will open with an address on “Precedents, 
Gentlemen, Precedents,” by William A 
Vinson, general counsel, Great Southern 
Life, Houston, Texas, one of the leading 
members of the bar in the South and 
Soutwest. He will be followed by E. S 
McAlenney, attorney, Connecticut Gen 
eral Life, Hartford, who will speak on a 
subject currently of much interest to all 
the legal department men of life insur- 
ance. The closing address of the after- 
noon session will be given by Ray B. 
Lucas, general counsel, Kansas City Life, 
Kansas City, a former superintendent oi 
the Missouri Insurance Department and 
at one time a member of the Missouri 
Supreme Court. He will speak on: “Ex- 
pansion of Administrative Law as Relat- 
ing to Life Insurance.” 

The program for the second day will 
open with a talk on “The Designation of 
Class Beneficiaries,” by Ashby D. Boyle, 
attorney, Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, who is recognized as an author- 
ity on the interesting law points involved 
in making such designation. “Pension 
Trusts—The Law and the Regulations,” 
is the subject assigned to Warner F. 
Haldeman, associate counsel, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia. There are few, 
if any, present-day life insurance prob- 
lems for the agency and legal depart- 
ments that demand so much attention as 
pension trusts. Mr. Haldeman was se- 
lected to handle this subject because of 
his wide experience in this field of life 
insurance law. “Review of Legislation 
and Departmental Rulings” wil! be pre- 
sented by Irving V. Brunstrom, assistant 
attorney, American Life Convention, 4 
new member of the ooo eres legal 


staff who is assisting Ralph H. Kastner, 
associate counsel, in the preparation ) 
legislative bulletins and other specia 
reports, etc., to the members of the Con- 


vention. This paper will climax the 


program that has been prepare: for the 
annual meeting. 


The business session will follow 1m- 
mediately after the conclusion of this 
formal program. The reports of {he com 
mittee on memorial resolutions and the 
nominating committee will h¢ received 
and acted upon. A new chairman and 
secretary to serve during 1943-'+ will be 
elected. Berkeley Cox, associa‘ -ounsel, 
Aetna Life, Hartford, is secre! of the 
legal section. Greetings of the Amer! 
can Life Convention will be | sought 1 
the legal section meeting by \’residen' 
W. C. Schuppel, who is presiden!, Orego" 
Mutual Life, Portland, Ore.. and Mr 
Kastner, who has been in charze 0! the 
headquarters since the death July 
of Col. Charles Burton Robbins, a 

ran 


and general counsel of the Am¢ 
Convention. 
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Aetna Life Salesmen have conducted 
thousands of Estate Control Plan inter- 
views. And today they are finding their 
prospects even more receptive to this 
up-to-date method of analyzing and 
improving life insurance programs. 
Conscious of the compelling force of 
organized selling, they are working Es- 
tate Control to its limit and finding it 


effective to a gratifying degree, 





TNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliated Companies: 
The Etna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Endorsed for Trustee 





E. A. CRANE 


The Indiana State Association of Life 
Underwriters has endorsed E. A. Crane, 
general agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, at Indianapolis, as a candidate for 
National 
Life Underwriters. The 


trustee of the Association of 
Indiana Asso- 
ciation is comprised of nineteen local 
associations. 

Mr. Crane entered the life insurance 
business 1912 as an agent for the North- 
Mutual at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
years maintained an 
average annual of $700,000. 
In 1928 he became a general agent, and 


western 
and for sixteen 


production 


his Indianapolis agency is one of the 
most successful of his company. He is 
a staunch supporter of the CLU, eight 
of his agents having received the degree. 

Mr. Crane has served as president of 
his company’s Agents Association and 
now is vice president of the company’s 
General Agents Association. He _ has 
been an active member of the Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters for thirty- 
one years, during which time he has 
served as president for the Fort Wayne 
Association, president of the Indian- 
apolis Association, president of the In- 
dianapolis General Agents and Managers 
Association, and served a term and a 
half as trustee of the National Associa- 
tion. He has also served as chairman 
of the nominating committee and chair- 
man of the national by-law committee. 

The Indiana State Association of Life 
Underwriters is sponsoring Mr. Crane’s 
candidacy because of his understanding 
of the field man’s problems, his belief 
that the agent is an essential part of 
the life insurance business, and that the 
National Association should represent 
the field man to the end that every 
facility at its command should be util- 
ized for problems affecting his daily 
work, 





BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION SLATE 

The Baltimore Life Underwriters As- 
sociation will resume its monthly lunch- 
eon meetings, September 10. The meet- 
ing will be the annual one and officers 
will be elected. A slate of officers has 
been submitted by a nominating com- 
mittee appointed by Harry N. Stadler, 
president. The proposed slate is as fol- 
lows: president, Clayton Demarest, Jr., 
\tlantic Life; first vice president, Rich- 
ard L. Hyde, Northwestern Mutual; 
second vice president, Lewis C. Richards, 
Tr., Sun Life of Canada. Directors: Purl 
EK. Ansel, Monarch Life; J. Lacy Brad- 
ley, New York Life; Raymond H. Godine, 
National Life of Vermont; David Good- 
man, Metropolitan Life; Charles A. 
Kratz, Fidelity Mutual; P. H. Yeoman, 
Home Life of New York. National ex- 
ecutive committeeman: James P. Graham, 
Ir. Aetna Life. 





OHIO NATIONAL MEETING 





1943 Convention By Mail Features Many 
Interesting Discussions; Next Meet- 
ing September 7 


The main feature of the third session 
of the 1943 convention by mail of the 
Ohio National Life was a round table 
discussion of the subject ‘Specific An- 


swers to Prospects’ Objections.” Those 
taking part in the discussion panel were: 
V. E. Templeton, Lima, Ohio; Henry 


Royer, Chicago; R. H. Moore, Lansing, 
Michigan; Walter S. Phelps, Detroit; 
O. E. Shacklett, Ottumwa, Iowi; N. J. 
Tschantz, Canton, Ohio. An objection 
which caused much comment was the 
prospect’s protest, “I will be in the Army 
shortly.” In this*case the majority of 
the panel agreed that Term insurance 
should be suggested. 

Other objections under discussion were: 
“What will | do when the war ends and 
my income is reduced ?” and “I am afraid 
of inflation.” Fred A. McMasters, Los 
Angeles, in a paper gave his key to sell- 
ing success. A fourth meeting of the 
convention by mail is planned for Sep- 


tember 7. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE MEETS 





National Association Men Meet in Louis- 
ville and Lay Groundwork for 
Pittsburgh; Baker Chairman 


committee of National 
Association of Life Underwriters met 
August 20 in Louisville at which time 
those members present reviewed the 
qualifications of all endorsed candidates 
for office and unofficially laid the ground- 
work for the solution of this year’s 
nominating problems when the complete 
committee convenes in Pittsburgh at the 
time of the convention. Present at the 
Louisville meeting in addition to Chair- 
man Edwin Baker, was C. Vivian An- 
derson, Provident Mutual, Cincinnati; 
Walter Hiller, Pennsylvania Mutual, 
Chicago; and E, Dudley Calhoun, Shen- 
andoah Life, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Nominating 





The call for surrender values by Amer- 
ican life insurance policyholders is at a 
record low rate, the total of such pay- 
ments by the life companies for this year 
promising to be less than one-fourth the 
aggregate in 1933, even though total in- 
surance in force is today 37% greater. 
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a that many a well-rounded insurance 
Y) program had its inception ina 


Derk shure Suvenite Poucy 





@ Our Portfolio of Juvenile,Policies is outstanding in 
the Juvenile Insurance market today with no exception. 

For instance, we issue on the lives of children from 
ONE DAY to TEN YEARS of Age. Payor Benefits 
—death only, or death or disability of the Payor. 

These facilities afford agents and brokers excep- 
tional opportunities to capitalize upon one of the 
gteatest potential markets for life insurance. 

Today’s Children must be financially fitted to suc- 
cessfully shoulder the responsibilities Of peace and 
democracy, Are you fully prepared to explain these 


important. facts to_the pare 


nts_of young Americans? 


GENERAL 


“ Berkshire “ 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President - PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


——— — 








Annual Renewable {ory 
Manhattan Life Offe;: 
Unusual Term Policy 


The Annual Renewable Term policy 
offered by the Manhattan Life js dyily 
proving its popularity among agents and 
prospects alike. Renewing automatic. 
ally each year with a slightly increasing 
rate, it affords coverage to age 6) and 
is convertible at any time prior to 60, 
Available to men and employed women, 
Waiver of premium and accidental death 
features available. Written on standard 
and substandard risks. 


Rate at age 30 $8.85 per thousand— 
minimum $5,000. 


“ASK PEYSER ABOUT IT” 
Perey A. Peyser 
General Agent 
Ellsworth G. Van den Bout 


Assistant 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
55 Liberty St., N. Y. C. Co-7-2676 











Sales Philosophy 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the life insurance business either good 
or bad for the agent depending upon his 
ability to grasp these situations—and in 
order to be able to grasp these situa- 
t‘ons it means that the agent must have 
the necessary capacity plus a manner oi 
disciplining himself so as to acquire the 
knowledge needed through proper study 
and actual experience. , 

Today more than ever before, it is 
necessary for an agent to be a storehouse 
of information and then interpret. this 
information into sales ideas to the sales- 
man’s prospects. There is no limit— 
there is no rationing—on a salesman’s 
time when it comes to self-improvement. 





IOWA SUIT OVER POLICY 





Commissioner’s Power to Approve Form 
of Policy Contested By Farmers 
and Bankers Life 


The suit of the Farmers and Bankers 
Life of Kansas City against Iowa Insur- 
ance Commissioner Charles R. Fisher 
involves besides several technical issues 
the question of whether the Iowa Insur- 
ance Commissioner has the power to 
say what can go into an insurance policy. 
Under the Iowa statute, the Commis- 
sioner is given the power to approve the 
form of policy. The statute states: “It 
shall be unlawful for any insurance com- 
pany transacting business within this 
state, or under the provisions of this 
chapter, to write or use any form ot 
policy or contract of insurance, on the 
life of any individual in this state, until 
a copy of such form of policy or contract 
has been filed with an approval by the 
Commissioner of Insurance.” 

The Iowa Department refused to ap- 
prove a policy used by the Farmers & 
Bankers Life which had the heading 0! 
“Ideal” policy. The Iowa Department 


has maintained the language must de- 
scribe the policy. The compan iad used 
the heading on a number 0! juvenile 


policies and one adult issue. 
The life company has also brought the 


issue of a war clause into the suit, con- 
tending the Iowa Department has refused 
to approve a certain type of war rider. 


R. F. BURNS’ FATHER DEAD 


James A. Burns, father of Ralph F. 
Burns, executive manager of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City, died at his home last ‘eek in 
Youngstown, O., as the result ©! 4 heart 
attack. Interment was at the Lake Park 
Cemetery. Mr. Burns was 60 years old. 
He is survived by his widov Ralph 
Burns and a daughter, Mrs. A Murr, 


Tucson, Ariz. 
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Defense of Smokers 
By Medical Director 


DEBUNKING BY DR. R. H. FELDT 





Northwestern Mutual Man Says Mod- 
erate Tobacco Users Needn’t Worry 
Over Smoking’s Effects 





In an article in the September num- 
ber of The American Mercury Dr. Rob- 
ert H. Feldt, assistant medical director 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, and 
preceptor of the University of 


associate 4 ) 
Wisconsin Medical School, has as his 
topic, “The Truth About Tobacco.” He 


removes some of the bunk on this sub- 
iect which has had wide currency. For 
instance: in his opinion the use of tobac- 
co is not a factor in the causation of 
abnormal blood pressure, but with peo- 
ple ot high blood pressure he feels that 
snoking should be reduced to a mini- 
that anger 


mum for the same reason 

and other emotional strains must be 
avoided. 

He does not believe that smoking 


quiets the nerves. He doesn’t believe 
that moderate smoking adversely affects 
childbearing. He doesn’t find much re- 
lation between smoking and cancer al- 
though a cancer of the lip appearing at 
the exact spot where a pipe or cigar 
was habitually held may conceivably 
cause a serious irritation which may 
result in formation of a cancerous growth 
in a susceptible person. He declares 
there is no unanimity of opinion among 
doctors as to relationship between smok- 
ing and ulcer of the stomach. The use 
of tobacco probably contributes to the 
development of a rare malady or so, 
but doctors do not attribute it as the 
direct cause. He concludes his article 
with these paragraphs: 


An Inquiry Dropped by Insurance 
Companies 


“Most insurance companies no longer 
inquire into the smoking habits’ of an 
applicant for life insurance. If they 
regarded the use of tobacco per se as 
an important factor in high death rates, 
they would not abandon this question. 

“If you are in good health, and use 
tobacco moderately you needn’t worry 
much about your smoking. If you have 
high blood pressure, angina pectoris, or 
ulcer, let your doctor decide the ques- 
tion. If smoking causes palpitation or 
makes you nauseated, you ought to quit. 
li you have a distressing morning cough, 
a few days without smoking may cure 
it. If you are still concerned, see your 
doctor. He can estimate your sensitive- 
ness to nicotine by testing the effect of 
smoking on your pulse and blood pres- 
sure, 

“It is easy for reformers to dismiss the 
tobacco problem by saying, ‘Smoking 
never did anyone any good,’ but the 
Satisfaction that millions of contented 
smokers derive from a cigarette, pipe or 
cigar must not be overlooked.” 


FIRST AID CHART AND FOLDER 





Distributed by Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies to Their Agents; Tell 
Symptoms of Unconsciousness 
The safety education department | of 
the Aetna Life Affiliated companies, in 
Cooperation with the medical’ depart- 
ment, has recently brought out a new 


‘rst aid chart and folder. Both are 
veing distributed by Aetna agents and 
were prepared in view of the importance 
ol immediate first aid care in cases of 


emergency, 

It ‘ emphasized that there are three 
— types of unconsciousness which 
Nay occur in the most common emergen- 


cles. \ny of them may be serious and 
all Tcguire prompt first aid care. The 
a types are grouped into three 
rolor classifications, red, white and blue, 
indicated by the color of the victim’s 
‘ompicxion, The chart and the folder 
tell a a glance the symptoms induced by 
“Tous conditions causing unconscious- 
ai and give clear, concise directions 


lirst aid care. 
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Prentice-Hall on Tax Complications 

Anything but cheerful are the open- 
ing paragraphs in a letter sent out by 
M. S. Hunter of Prentice-Hall, Inc., a 
few days ago on a phase of the tax situ- 
ation. Writing to clients and prospects 
he began as follows: 

“You actually pay taxes during your 
lifetime under the 1943 tax law, despite 
the hopeful illusion created by the ‘For- 
giveness’ title. This law is the most 
complicated and unusual tax law in this 
history of civilization. 

“The new requirement that you file 
tax ‘declarations’ means seven times as 
much work for you throughout the next 


ZONE 2 COMMISSIONERS MEET 
Bowles, Virginia commis- 
sioner, has announced that commissioners 
in Zone 2 will meet at Harrisburg, Va., 


eighteen months. And the penalties for 
error are so swift and stringent that 
you're in for sleepless nights and wor- 
ried days unless you have expert day-to- 
day guidance at your elbow.” 


George A. 


October 15. 
have to do principally with examination 
work. Besides the District of Columbia, 
states included in Zone 2 are Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, West 
Virginia and Ohio. Commissioner Bowles 
is chairman of Zone 2 which is a divi- 


Business at the meeting will 


OPA Bulletins Available 

The Office of Price Administration has 
for distribution two Retailer's Bulletins 
which are of importance to the individual. 
They are No. 31, “Manual of Standard 
Retail Cuts of Meats” and No. 32, “New 
Community Price Program.” sion of territory under the supervision of 

Copies of these bulletins can be ob- the National Association of Insurance 
tained from local Regional OPA offices. Commissioners. 
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Howling Won't Do Any Good 


Ww 


There is one thing every- 
the Home Office 
takes great pride in—the 
the 
accomplishments of their 
Field Men. The Field Men 
this 
helped them to win many 


one in 


personal interest in 


know interest has 


a victory and will continue 


to do so. 


Ww 


“Howling” because a few bombs fell on Berlin and Tokio won't 
do you any good, Messrs. Adolf and Tojo. There are thousands— 
yes, millions—more coming your way and you can’t stop them. 
Right after them, you'll find millions of Yanks, Tommies, Canucks, 
Anzacs, French, Poles, Greeks, Norwegians and men of all the 
other Freedom loving Nations. They are going to cross you out 
of the “picture’”’ just as certain as they did Benito. 


You'll find the Bankers National ‘Family’ helping make this 
possible. You'll find them buying War Bonds; cheerfully doing 
without things and conveniences as well as their sons, sweet- 
hearts and husbands. You'll find them doing anything cnd every- 
thing to make you ‘‘Howl’’ a little louder. We are proud of them. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


LbIrsé 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 


Montclair 


* * a * 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J. SIEGER, V. P. and Supt. of Agencies 


New Jersey 
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Gen’] Agents, Managers 
Prepare NALU Program 


JOHN A. STEVENSON FEATURED 





Panel Discussion Includes Nine Speak- 
ers; Osborne Bethea Section Chair- 
man; Names and Topics of Speakers 


John A. Stevenson, president, Penn 
Mutual Life, will address the General 
Agents and Managers Section of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers meeting at Pittsburgh Wednesday 
afternoon, September 15, according to an 
announcement by Osborne Bethea, Penn 
Mutual general agent in New York, who 
is chairman of the General Agents and 
Managers Section. There will also be a 
panel discussion by nine speakers. Mr. 
Stevenson will develop the theme of the 
meeting which is, “The Challenge to 
Trained Leadership,” along the lines of 
the place of trained leadership in pres- 
ent-day and post-war conditions. 

Preceding Mr. Stevenson’s address will 
be the panel discussion which is divided 
into five parts with Mr. Bethea as chair- 
man. Under Part 1, The Supervision 
Angle, W. K. Niemann, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Des Moines, has as his topic “Man- 
agement Does It.” W. Almon Lonsford, 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, follows 
with a discussion of “Supervision Under 
Tomorrow’s Standards.” Hugh S. Bell, 
CLU, Equitable Life of Iowa, Seattle, 
closes with a talk on “Setting the Pat- 
tern Today.” 

Recruiting and Selection is the second 
category and Ray E. Habermann, North- 
western National, Minneapolis, leads off 
with “Manpower Development Today”; 
Anton F. Haas, CLU, Mutual Life of 
New York, Philadelphia, follows with 
“Manpower Development Post - War”; 
and “Linking Today’s Needs and Tomor- 
row’s Requirements,” will be discussed 
by William A. Arnold, II, Penn Mutual 
Life, Harrisburg. 

The question of compensation and 
leadership will be the subject of the talk 
by Alfred J. Johannsen, CLU, North- 
western Mutual, Brooklyn, in the third 


category. 

3en H. Williams, CLU, Mutual Life 
of New York, will handle the fourth 
training pg ee in his talk on 
“Training for Agent Currently Active.” 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., mana- 
ger for Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, Hartford, will sum up the panel. 

A traditional part of this session is 
the presentation of the award for the 
best article in Manager’s Magazine and 
the awarding of the Manager’s Magazine 
trophy to the local general agents’ and 
managers’ association that did the best 
job during 1942-43. R. Maxwell Steven- 
son, CLU, Berkshire Life, Pittsburgh, 
will present the award for the best article 
and Clifford H. Orr, CLU, National Life 
of Vermont, Philadelphia, the trophy. 





H. F. SHIPP MADE MANAGER 

H. Ferrell Shipp, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed manager in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, for the Fidelity Mutual Life, effec- 
tive August 30. Mr. Shipp, who has had 
fifteen years experience in sales work, 
is a native of Lebanon, Tennessee. He 
spent his entire working life in Nash- 
ville, where for five years he was con- 
nected with the sales organization of a 
wholesale automobile supply house, and 
for the past ten years has been in the 
life insurance field. He joined the Nash- 
ville office of the Metropolitan Life in 
1933 and in 1936, he was made assistant 
manager. 





BLACK CAT CLUB MEMBERS 


Fred Dumas, Fort Worth representa- 
tive of General American Life regis- 
tered his eleventh consecutive qualifica- 
tion for the company’s Black Cat Club 
by collecting thirteen A. & H. apps on 
Friday, August 13. Other qualifiers were 
Leonard L. Selig and Henry Klinenberg, 
Little Rock, and Ray V. Frye, Kansas 
City. 


Dr. Schwarz Named Bankers 
National Vice President 


Dr. Berthold T. D. Schwarz, medical 
director of Bankers National Life, Mont- 
clair, N. J., was appointed vice president 
at the recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the company. Dr. Schwarz’s 
connection with Bankers National Life 
dates back to 1928, being appointed as- 
sistant medical director in that year, and 
medical director in 1930. He is a mem- 
ber of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors of America and 
the American Life Convention. He is 
on the executive committee of the Com- 
munity Welfare Chest of Jersey City, 
and is currently Lieutenant Governor of 
the New Jersey District of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. 


CLYDE CHADDICK DIES 
Clyde Chaddick, Lincoln National Life 
representative in San Antonio, Texas, 
died last week as a result of heart fail- 


ure. Mr. Chaddick entered the _ life 
insurance business in 1924, with the 
Lincoln National. One of the charter 


members of the President’s Club, he was 
the only agent of the company ever to 
be named the “Most Valuable Agent” 
for four consecutive years. 


want ad’, 





of other companies. 


from other insurance companies. 
industrial departments of this company. 


steady, sound growth of this company. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Institute Meets N.Y.C. Dec. 1 


The annual meeting of the Institute of 
Life Insurance will be held Wednesday, 
December 1, at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York. 





MYRICK TO SPEAK IN BOSTON 
Julian S. Myrick, second vice presi- 
dent of Mutual Life of New York, will 
address the first fall meeting of the 
Boston Chapter of CLU at the Statler 
Hotel, Boston, September 9. Mr. Myr- 
ick’s topic will be “Catching Up With 
the ‘American Radical’.” 





GELLER HEADS BIG TREE CLUB 


Abram L. Geller of the Jul B. Bau- 
mann Agency in Houston, Texas, is the 
leading producer for the Pacific Mutual 
Life and president of the company’s Big 
Tree Club. Mr. Geller, who entered 
the life insurance field sixteen years 
ago, has ranked among the top ten pro- 
ducers during the past few years. This 
is his second year as top producer. 





Since the first of the year, fourteen 


states have adopted legislation permit- 
ting life insurance companies to make 
use of modern mortality tables in com- 
puting rates and cash values. 


NOT-WANTED 


This is not a want-ad. It is a “not- 
it is neither the policy nor the practice of this company 


to endeavor to secure new field representatives from the field forces 
other lines of business; some few have of their own volition come 


thousand men and women serving the Washington National in the 


field, representing the ordinary, accident and health, group, and 


of this army of loyal, satisfied, field representatives whose efficiency 


and hard work have been in a large measure responsible for the 


CHICAGO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 
J. F. RAMEY, Executive Vice President and Secretary 

CURTIS P. KENDALL, Executive Vice President 


Do Your Bit to Help Preserve Insurance As a Free Enterprise 
Join the Insurance Economies Society of America 


176 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Many of our field workers have come from 


There are approximately two 


We are inordinately proud 


To them we pay this tribute. 


G. R. KENDALL, President 





HalcHT, DAVIS & HAIGH’. In 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, Presic); 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kars2s City 








~ 
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Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YorK 








Telephone BArclay 7-444? 


LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR REPORT 

The Leyendecker - Schnu; \oency 
Guardian Life, New York City. an- 
nounced a total paid-for business for the 
month of $1,100,000, notwithsta: 
of the agency’s top producers, I 
Spaulder and Jerry A. Holmes 
the armed forces. 





ling two 
bert L. 
are in 


Ordinary life insurance purcliases oye 
the past four months have been running 
from 30% to 35% ahead of the same 
period of last year, reflecting the jn 
creased use of insurance in the battle 
against inflation. 
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NALU Members to Aid 
Third War Loan Drive 


ANDREWS HEADS COMMITTEE 





Over $5,000,000,000 in War Bonds Sold 
By Life Insurance Field Forces 
Since Attack on Pearl Harbor 





More than 23,000 members of the Na- 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters 


tional 
have enlisted their aid to “Back the 
\ttack With War Bonds” in the Third 


War Loan Drive, starting September 9, 


William H. Andrews, chairman of the 
National War Savings Committee of the 
National association, announced. Since 


the attack at Pearl Harbor, members of 
the life insurance field forces have sold 
over $5,000,000,000 in War Bonds through 
the installation of payroll deduction plans 
in thousands of factories, stores and 
business offices. In addition to their 
work in selling E bonds, the agents have 
sold a large volume of F and G bonds 
in both the First and Second War Loan 
drives and their efforts have drawn 
special commendation from Henry Mor- 
genthau, secretary of the Treasury. 

Following a conference between Wil- 
liam Andrews, George L. Harrison, presi- 
dent, New York Life Insurance Co., and 
chairman of the Life Insurance Coordi- 
nating Committee, and Treasury Depart- 
ment officials held in Washington last 
week, Mr. Morgenthau wired the state 
chairmen of the War Finance Committee: 
“The life insurance business through the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and Life Insurance Coordinating 
Committee have from time to time af- 
forded the Treasury Department the 
services of life insurance agents and 
home office personnel to aid in sale of 
War Bonds as well as establishment of 
payroll deduction plans. Their help has 
been invaluable and must not be over- 
looked in the September drive. Already 
in many states life insurance men and 
women are participating in war finance 
organizations and plans for Third War 
Loan. For complete coordination of this 
potential sales force, please communicate 
promptly with the chairman, state under- 
writers committee . . . 

Simultaneously, Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
\ndrews wired state and regional chair- 
men of life underwriters’ committees tell- 
ing them that the Treasury is anxious to 
procure the services of as many insur- 
ance men and women as may be possible 
to aid in the drive. The life underwrit- 
ers’ committées were asked to assist their 
War Finance Committee chairmen by 
using personnel whose names are already 
available or by appealing to general man- 
agers or agency officers in the respective 
home offices. 

In preparation for the drive, the field 
men have organized training groups to 
acquaint themselves with the new bond 
issues in order that they might be well 
armed to meet the challenge of the 
$15,000,000,000 goal. 


Mr. Andrews disclosed that “the 23,000 
producers of the nation who are active 
tach month in helping to see that all 
the War Bonds possible are sold are 
serving their country in two ways—pro- 
viding money needed to aid in bringing 
this war more quickly to a close and also 
hroviding a means of combating infla- 
tion, 

; Phe nsurance industry as a whole 
= at Secretary Morgenthau and 
a sovernaiet officials are rely- 
i sr _men and women in life 
fon” ¢ to “put this drive over the 

NEW PAN-AMERICAN DIRECTOR 
ave bi Vories, New Orleans busi- 
board ot dj is a new member of the 
He tas ; ay tors of q an-American Life. 
in =. an ed in New Orleans for 37 
ee resident of the Vories Baking 
other busin cee eminently identified in 
city. ess and social circles of that 





President E, A. Roberts of the Fidelity Mutual, 

chairman of the Pennsylvania State War Finance 
Committee, accepts a “portable issuing agent” 
in the form of a fine new sound truck trailer 
from Mr. Adam Scheidt, President of the Adam 
Scheidt Brewing Company. The truck will tour 
the state during the forthcoming War Bond 
sales campaign. 





REED ENDORSED FOR TRUSTEE 

Thomas B. Reed, Oklahoma, one of 
the leading the 
Southern, has been endorsed for reelec- 
tion as a member of the National Asso- 
ciation board of trustees. Mr. Reed was 
reelected secretary to the Oklahoma 
State last June. He is a 
life member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


producers for Great 


Association 











ALL TO SELL FIVE BONDS EACH 





Mutual Life Representatives and Em- 
ployes Throughout Country to Be in 
Third War Loan Drive 


Julian S. Myrick, second vice presi- 
dent, Mutual Life, said this week that 
every employe and agent of the company 
has been enlisted to sell war bonds to 
at least five persons each during the 
Third War Loan drive, starting Septem- 
ber 9. He is chairman of the company’s 
Third War Loan committee. The com- 
pany plans to hold at least two rallies 
before the campaign starts. 

At conclusion of the drive four prizes 
of a $25 bond each will be awarded to 
the men and women selling bonds to the 
greatest number of persons and selling 


the largest dollar volume of bonds. In 
addition, there will be several home office 
denartment prizes. 

Walter F. Shaw, assistant manager of 
agencies, is director of the company’s 
campaign; F. B. Smythe, manager of 
production records bureau, is secretary; 
and H. R. Harrison, assistant auditor, is 
treasurer. 





vacancies created by the rapid 
these war-rich areas. 


plan offered. 


New York 7, N. Y. 





WANTED 
AGENCY MANAGERS 


DISTRICT MANAGERS 


for 
PACIFIC COAST AND TEXAS AGENCIES 


An old line company with more than a quarter billion 
dollars ordinary insurance in force in the west is looking 
for high grade, ambitious life underwriters to fill supervisory 


Thoroughly convinced that experienced agents and managers 
are among the most valuable assets of a life insurance com- 
pany this progressive management is ready to invest the 
necessary funds to subsidize the training and establishment 
of carefully selected qualified men. 


Salary, overwriting, full commissions and renewals, travelling 
expenses, office allowance, and non-contributory retirement 


When writing for full information, give complete record of 
experience, quality and quantity of production last three 
years, age and draft status. All replies treated confidentially. 


Write: Box 1479, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 


growth of its organization in 








LIFE INSURANCE RENEWALS 


Purchased on Liberal basis 
* 
Agents Trading Corporation 


271 Madison Ave., New York 
MUrray Hill 5-0313 








Additional Speakers Slated 
To Address NALU Meeting 


Ted R. Gamble, assistant to the secre- 
tary and national sales director, War 
Finance Division, Treasury Department, 
Washington, will be the featured speaker 
on the War Bond dinner conference to 
be held at the annual conference of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, Tuesday evening September 14, Wil- 
liam A. Andrews, Jr., CLU, chairman of 
the dinner conference and chairman of 
the committee for National War Savings 
announced. A pane! discussion directed 
by George Huth, chairman of the pay- 
roll savings division, War Finance Com- 
mittee, Chicago, will precede the talk to 
be given by Mr. Gamble. 

William G. Power, public relations 
department, Chevrolet Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, will be the final speaker at the 
general convention session of the annual 
conference of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, September 17, 
Judd C. Benson, chairman of the session, 
announced. Mr. Power will speak on 
“Keep on the Beam,” demonstrating the 
value of salesmanship. 


MALLARD TRAINING ASSISTANT 


Erie Agency Organizer Named to Assist 
Ben Williams at Mutual Life’s 
Home Office 

John L. Mallard, Jr., CLU, agency 
organizer, Erie, Pa., agency, Mutual Life, 
has been appointed a training assistant 
in home office of the company. He will 
assist Ben Williams, director of training. 

Mr. Mallard joined the company’s 
Baltimore agency as an agent in 1928; 
was appointed supervising assistant in 
the Wilmington agency in 1937 and was 
transferred to Erie in same capacity in 
1941, becoming agency organizer at Erie 
the following year. 

A graduate of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Mr. Mallard became a CLU in 1936 
and in 1941 received his diploma from 
the Sales Research Bureau School of 
Agency Management. 


E. L. JENKINS GETS NEW POST 

The Occidental Life of California an- 
nounces the appointment of E. L. (Roy) 
Jenkins as group supervisor for Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity. Mr. Jenkins joined 
the Occidental in 1939 as an agent in the 
San Francisco branch and worked in the 
group department until February, 1943, 
when he was made assistant regional 
group supervisor for Northern California. 


FORMER MINN. DEPUTY DIES 

Arthur Nordstrom, who was Deputy 
Minnesota Commissioner under former 
Commissioner Frank Yetka, died Au- 
gust 5 at Pasco, Wash., where he was 
employed as an army auditor. Mr. Nord- 
strom was 40 years old. He is survived 
by his wife and three sons, two of them 
in the navy. Funeral services were held 
August 9 at Starbuck, Minn. 





Life insurance companies have main- 
tained extensive financing aid to home 
owners during the past two years, in 
spite of the great increase in funds put 


into U. S. government bonds. Nearly 
half a billion dollars were put into FHA 
mortgage financing alone by the life 


companies in these two years. 
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Evidence Regarding Misrepresentations 
as Required by New York Statute 
Shown by Insurer’s Practice 

Where uncontradicted evidence in an 
action on life policies showed statements 
made by the applicant in answer to three 
questions in the application were untrue 
and also established they constituted mis- 
representz ee and violated the policies, 
the New York Supreme Court, Trial 
Term, Bronx County, directed a verdict 
for the defendant insurance ee in 
Peck v. Metropolitan Life, 3 BON. Yoo: 
2d 311. 

Prior to the enactment of Section 149 
of the New York Insurance Law, effec- 
tive January 1, 1940, cases decided by 
the New York Court of Appeals held 
that any representations of the kind in- 
volved in this action to be material as 
matter of law, regardless of showing 
whether the insurance company would 
or would not have rejected the applica- a : 
tion had the truth been disclosed. The Noel D 

Under Section 149 such representations Equitable Society, 186 Montague Street, 
are to be deemed material only where Brooklyn, held its 1943 Agency Educa- 
disclosure of the true facts to the in- tional Conference, August 19 at Stand- 
surer would have led it to refuse the 
insurance. And, evidence of the insur- 





















Maxcy Agency of the 













fordville, N. Y. The conference was at- 











er’s practice as to acceptance or rejec- tended by seventeen members of the 
tion of such risks is to be admitted to agency, including Mr. Maxcy. Guests at- 
determine the question of materiality. tending were William H. Mathers, 






Pursuant to the amendment, Section 
149, the defendant in this case produced ~ 
evidence of its practice to indicate the from the 
applications involved would have been Howard FE. O'Malley, supervisor of sales 
rejected had it been apprised of the true promotion and the representative from 
facts. That evidence was uncontradicted, the home office. 
and, it was held, that established the rep- The business sessions centered on a 
resentations were material. theme of contributing maximum assist- 

No legal presumption of materiality is ance to the war effort on the home 
declared by the statute. Therefore, the front through increased distribution of 
court said: “Evidence must be given.to Life Insurance as a non-inflationary in- 
establish materiality, and —— may vestment. ; 
be found and given to refute It was The members of the agency were com- 
held the evidence given in this case to plimented on the notable progress 
establish materiality was neither open to achieved during the first seven months 
a reasonable doubt nor impossible of of 1943, with a 73% increase in paid life 
contradiction. volume, a 55% increase in first year 





Brooklyn cashier, Harold H. Letcher 
Brooklyn cashiers office, and 












































NO NEED FOR BLINDFOLD SELLING 


Today the life underwriter has greater need than ever to 
conserve his time and energy. Aimless calls, based more upon 
hope than upon plan, consume time that 
is too precious. Blindfold selling is out. 
Skillfully prepared sales promotion helps 
are widely available and used to good 
advantage by successful agents. 


Fidelity’s lead service last year, for 





instance, produced $2.86 in first year pre- 


One of @ series— wmiums for each name circularized. Many 
Giving facts about | 


the Fidelity Fidelity agents abandoned blindfold sell- 


ing twenty-seven years ago when the lead 
service was launched. Since then more than a quarter of a billion 
of life insurance has been written as a direct result. 


We are glad to have pioneered in this field—helping to wipe 
out blindfold selling for all agents. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, PRESIDENT 





























ae > Noel D. Maxcy Educational Conference 





commissions paid to agents, a 50% in- 
crease in number of members pro rata 
qualified for the Society’s clubs, and 
107% increase in those already fully 
qualified for such clubs. The nine fully 
qualified members of the Society’s pro- 
duction clubs were led by George Klein, 
Jr., associate general agent, already fully 
qualified for the Three Quarter Million 
Club and leader of the entire New York 
City field forces in production for the 
year to date. 

Mr. Maxcy was assisted in the pro- 
gram by the agency organization. staff 
aMipens of George Klein, Jr., associate 
general agent; Ben Laeger, associate 
general agent; Gilbert Shelley, assistant 
to general agent. 


PA. EXTENDS TIME FOR EXAMS 
Insurance Commissioner Gregg L. Neel 
of Pénnsvlvania has extended the time 
for examinations for licenses as agents 
from one and a half hours to two hours 
because some prospective agents have 
found the examination time too brief. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS DEN: Ep 
Judgment Against Insurance rrier 
Reversed by St. Louis Coi: 
of Appeals 
In an action to recover disabili:. jen; 
fits provided for by a group p the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Court of Appeal! ann 
v. Metropolitan Life, 166 S. \\V ? 
reversing judgment against the in sirane 
carrier, expressing regret for t! ces 
sity of a reversal in a case of kind. 
since plaintiff, at the time of trial 
was undoubtedly in a_ condi that 
would justify partial disability benefits 
if the contract sued on had provided for 
such benefits. However, the court added. 
the policy did not provide for partial 
disability benefits and the court was not 
authorized to change the contract made 
by the parties, but must enforce the con- 

tract as it found it. 

Where there is evidence that a man 
has attempted to work when l/s con- 
dition is such that ordinary reason and 
prudence would dictate that he should 
desist therefrom because a continuance 
of efforts to work would greatly endan- 
ger health and life the Missouri cour: 
has always held that a case is made for 
the jury to decide. But when there is 
no testimony to show or from which it 
could be inferred that a plaintiff, whe 
engaging in various employments show 


by the evidence, at no time was doing 


so at the grave risk of his he 
life, the court will reverse a ju 


alth or 


lement 


overruling the defendant insurance car- 


rier’s demurrer to the evidence. 
In this case plaintiff's own tes 


timon 


showing that he had been working for 
WPA since 1935, and that at the time 


of the trial he was working as 


a stone 


dresser at $48 a month, together with his 
testimony as to his other employment, 


was held to disprove his claim t 
was totally disabled and_ thereb 


hat he 
y pre- 


vented from engaging in any occupation 
for compensation, especially when the 


evidence as to such ability for e 


ment covered a long period of ye 


mploy 
ars. 





Design for Victory 















1 War Bonds. 





; typically American. 


nt of those comprising the Equitable of Iowa's fie 
services. Their contributions to the cause of Free 


per cent of all Equitable of Iowa field representativ« 
as L jife Un on writers are also doing their part, ! 
fit 1 vices of Life Insurance more effectively an 
yer be of re a us not minimize the importance of their c cc 

. very real responsibility in helping to preserve, thro 

mic well-being of the home front. 


wans on the home front are selling War Bon nds al 
n draft boards, as air raid wardens, auxiliary pol 
1es of the war effort... and they are investing genet 


ay of waging all-out war :-: an orderly, voluntar 
which Hitler can neither understand, nor stor 
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Dinner to Sup’t Cullen 
By Local Life Managers 


WAS AT PELHAM M COUNTRY CLUB 





Administrator of New York State Insur- 
ance Department Highly Praised; Wil- 
liam J. Dunsmore Toastmaster 





Thomas J. Cullen, Acting Superintend- 
Insurance of New York, was guest 


we yor of the New York Life Mana- 
wers Association Wednesday night at 
the ’elham Country Club. Toastmaster 
was William J. Dunsmore, manager of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 120 
Broadway. 

Obiect of the dinner was to express 
to Mr. Cullen appreciation of the mana- 


ers of the present administration of 


by the New York Insurance De- 


affairs 

partment, and to attest to Mr. Cullen’s 
constant fairness and understanding of 
the problems of the insurance business. 


Statements by the speakers, who includ- 
me Clifford L. McMillen, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, and Osborne Bethea, Penn 
Mutual, were to the effect that this 
siate, fortunate in having particularly 
eood supervision for such a long period, 
has in its present incumbent another un- 
usually able helmsman for its Insurance 
Department. 

E. R. Gettings, general agent, North- 
western Mutual, Albany, and president 

i New York State Managers Associa- 
tion, who has known Mr. Cullen during 
the many years he served as head of 
the Albany office of the Department, told 
of the high esteem Mr. Cullen is held in 
at the New York State capital. 
Superintendent Cullen’s remarks were 
brief. He told of Governor Dewey’s 
popularity with the public and of the 
eovernor’s high standards as an admin- 
istrator. “None could be higher,” he 
said, 

Company guests present included Jul- 
an S. Myrick, second vice president, 
\utual Life, and A. B. Dalaher, vice 
president, Equitable Society, both ot 
whom added their testimony to the 
splendid manner in which the Insurance 
Department is being administered. 





A. & H. Outlook 


(Brought Forward from Page 28) 


H. & A. Conference, when in discussing 
the proposed expansion of social security 
benefits, he said: . 
“Our attitude at this time is that it 
will he a long time, if ever, before our 
country will broaden the base of the 
social security benefits so that it will 
seriously affect our business. Of course, 
f the present proposal becomes a fact, 
naturally, all group and industrial busi- 
ness will be a thing of the past and the 
‘ompanies will be limited to those risks 
who desire a greater amount of protec- 
than the social security program 
Wil offer 


\nother Mid-West executive, seasoned 


hy many years of experience, succinctly 
ized up the outlook when he remarked: 
“The general outlook from the win- 
ows of the accident and health com- 
‘ames presents too much pessimism. If 
he accident and health business from 
the biggest to the smallest in all its 
ranches will coordinate their efforts 
into a ampaign there will be no Bever- 
me 01 Wagner or any other similar 
Man mm the United States until after 
ir s\stem of government has been com- 
metely changed into one of Socialism. 


lhe present administration has given 
a beautiful start and it will remain up 


to th eople to stop it” 

From the Northeast came the follow- 
Ns expression of opinion by W. W. 
Morse, ice president, Federal Life & 
asua in Portland, Me., one of front- 
ine production leaders in this field. With 
oMVviction he Says: 

In ) opinion the broadening of 
lal security benefits when and if 
idopre will not prove a serious handi- 
= '0 personal and private A. & H., 
Ul Ta 


er stimulate its growth. In 1906 


NEW YORK LIFE BUDGET BOOK ° 





40 Pages of Material; Useful to Policy- 
holders and Prospects in Ascertain- 
ing Their Financial Picture 


The New York Life has sent to its 
field force New York Life Budget 
Book, a document of forty pages, a “ 
ord book” 
able 


the 
rec- 
developed along practical, us- 
lines, which will prove of great 
value for all budgeting purposes. It is 
especially timely as people are becom- 
ing more budgetary - conscious. Book 
will be explained more in detail in an- 
other issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 
Among other pages in the book are six 
for Federal income tax memoranda. 

Distribution of the Budget Book is 
generally being confined to agents of 
the New York Life, their policyholders 
and prospects. 





L. A. MANAGERS TO MEET 

Life Insurance Managers Association, 
Inc., of Los Angeles, will hold its first 
meeting of the fall and winter season 
on September 13. 





when I entered the life insurance busi- 
ness there was a prediction that the 
Armstrong investigation would mate- 
rially affect life insurance protection. It 
stimulated its growth. Again when the 
first World War’s government insurance 
was launched similar predictions were 
made. Then came workmen’s compensa- 
tion which, it was predicted, would kill 
the accident and health business. It 
actually enhanced its demands. 

“Social Security has likewise renewed 
interest with our old policy holders both 
life and accident and stimulated its ex- 
pansion. People will, in my opinion, at 
the end of the war swing back stronger 
than ever to private enterprise and to 
privately conducted financial institutions. 
We stand upon the threshold of an era 
of great expansion in all forms of per- 
sonal protection.” 


BISCH ANNOUNCES CHAIRMEN 





National A. & H. Underwriters President 
Names Committees for 1943-44; Purl 
Ansel Regional Director 


Homer J. National 
Casualty at Toledo, who is president of 
the National & H. Un- 
derwriters, has announced his new com- 
mittee 1943-44. The list 


as follows is complete with the exception 


Bisch, manager, 


Association of A. 
chairmen for 


of the public relations committee chair- 
man, whose name will be announced at a 
later date: 

Regional director, Purl Ansel, Mon- 
arch Life, Baltimore; membership, F. G. 
Packwood, Massachusetts Bonding & In- 
surance Co., Kansas City, Mo.; past 
president or planning, E. H. Mueller, 
Pacific —. Life, ig oe educa- 
tion, Mansur Oakes, Taylor Publish- 
ing Co., ‘le law and legislation, 
W. B. Cornett, Loyal Protective Life, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Speakers, E. H. O’Connor, 
Economics Society of America, 
programs, Clarence A. Sholl, ( 


Insurance 
Chicago; 
tlobe Casu- 


alty, Columbus, Ohio; co-operation with 
the Accident & Health Underwriters’ 
Conference, John M. Powell, Loyal Pro- 


Boston; co-operation with 
Association of Life Under- 
Frank Vesser, General American 
Life, St. Louis; co-operation with associ- 
ate companies, Fred Grainger, Federal 
Life & Casualty, Detroit. 
Business standards, E. F. 
Business Men’s Assurance, 
lications, Wendell C. 
lishing Co., Indianapolis; by-laws, Walter 
M. Ivey, Monarch Life, Pittsburgh; co- 
operation with the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, Charles N. Dubach, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Chicago; 
co-operation with the Bureau of Personal 
A. & H. Underwriters, Harry Prevost, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
saltimore; co-operation with the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, John C. Higdon, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City. 


tective Life, 
the National 
writers, 


Gregory, 
Denver; pub- 
Taylor, Taylor Pub- 





for 


Pacific coast. 





AN UNUSUAL 
SALARIED OPPORTUNITY 


RIGHT WOMAN 


A company which believes in the real future of 
women in the life insurance business has an opening 
for an experienced woman life agent with a success- 
ful record who has the capacity and desire to get into 
organization work. This attractive position, which will 
require the supervision of women, has been created 
by the expansion of our Women’s Department on the 


Salary, office allowance, expense account, over- 
writing and personal retirement plan offered. Employ- 
ment will be direct with home office but personal 
production privileges permitted. 


If the thought of living in the West and working 
with an alert progressive company with more than 
200 millions in force appeals to you, write Box Number 
1480, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York 7, N. Y. for full information. 


In first letter please state length of your life insur- 
ance experience, number of years with present com- 
pany, educational background, other previous busi- 
ness and supervisory experience if any. Your inquiry 
will be held strictly confidential. 


the 











AVAILABLE 


Man, 42, as office manager or agency 
cashier. Seventeen years experience in life 
company collection office. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced as cashier and in supervising 
office personnel, brokerage business, and 
policyholder service. Married, three chil- 
dren. Box 1477, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











Leroy A. Lincoln Portrait 








Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metro- 
politan Life, is subject of above portrait 
which is to be hung in the board room 
of the company. Presentation was made 


August 24 by a group of veteran field 
men, both active and retired. It was 
received for the company by Chairman 
Frederick H. Ecker and will hang with 


former Metropolitan 
Presidents Knapp, Hegeman and Fiske, 
and that of Chairman Ecker, formerly 
president of the company. 


the portraits of 


LARGE CONTINENTAL GAINS 


Disability Divielen in Seven Months 
Exceeds Increase Made During 
Entire Year 1942 


The Continental Casualty Co.’s super- 
intendent of agents, George W. Fitz- 
simmons, states that the company’s hos 


pitalization plan and_ special disability 


forms have been chiefly responsible for 


heavy business gains made each month 
this year by the company’s disability 
division. 

During the first seven months of this 
year, he said, the disability division in- 
creased its premium income more than 
$288,000. This gain exceeds by $90,000 
the increase made by the division during 


months of 1942. 
many of its 


the entire twelve 


Continental gets best 


business-building ideas from resourceful 
representatives in the field, according 
to Mr. Fitzsimmons, who says: 
“Continental’s increased income from 
A. & H. is partly coming from a wide 
variety of direct mail plans we have 
developed to fit the needs of any agen 
cy, any territory, or any group of pros 
pects. Through the use of our mass 
mailing plans, agents are able to reach 
thousands of prospects whom _ they 
might never contact otherwise. The out 


standing increases the disability division 
is making this year may be attributed 
to three factors—progressive underwrit- 
ing, modern merchandising methods, and 
increased sales efficiency on the part of 
our individual producers throug “hese the 
United States and Canada.” 


DONATION FOR EDUCATION 


\. M. Burton, founder and president 
of the Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of 
Nz ashville, Tenn., has announced an 
initial gift of $100,000 toward the foun- 


dation of a local educational institution 
lor Neg rroes. 
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DEFENSE OF PRODUCTS 

LIABILITY CASES 
In his address before the Insurance 
Law Section of American Bar Associa- 
tion Sol Weiss of Weiss & Weiss, New 
Orleans, had as subject of his paper, 
The Defense of Products Liability Cases. 
This is a type of liability loaded with 
headaches. Products Liability policies, 
in the opinion of the speaker, is appro- 
priately named because the usual prod- 
uct thereof is liability; in fact, as re- 
gards Products Liability claims, the lia- 
bility seems to be the primary factor, 
and the product secondary. 

The familiar maxim that “everything 
is changeable except the changeless law 
of damage” applies by analogy to Prod- 
ucts Liability in that the commentators 
are in agreement in one respect: they 
agree that the courts are in disagree- 
Mr. Weiss proves this statement. 
Speaking generally, but not exhaust- 
the origin of Products Liability 
springs from a warranty, either express 
Not in- 
frequently, however, it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to discern in a specific decision, 
whether the basis of liability is the one 


ment. 
ively, 


or implied or from negligence. 


Sometimes, continues Mr. 
Weiss, the line of demarcation has not 


or the other. 


been delineated with clarity and _ preci- 
sion; it is wavy and irregular, not unlike 
the Nazi-Soviet battlefronts, and the ju- 
dicial color, at the point of contact of 
the theories, is indefinite and indistinct, 
not unlike the area on a painter’s can- 
vass where two primary shades meet and 
tend to merge at the edges. 

Warranties of products may be of 
many kinds: warranty of merchantabil- 
ity, of soundness, of fitness, of whole- 
someness, of quality, of freedom from 
latent defects, and the like. Negligence 
implies failure to do or to avoid doing 
anything legally requisite to invest in 
the product the safety and security in- 
cluded in the warranties just referred to. 
Necessary, says Mr. Weiss, the defense 
of a Products Liability action depends, 
measurably, upon the theory of the 
plaintiff's case; ic, whether the proceed- 
ing is brought contractu on the theory 
of breach of warranty, or ex delicto for 
For instance, the plaintiff 
may base his action upon negligence, and 
then seek to prove breach of warranty, 
or vice versa; this attempt to change the 
issue may be successfully encountered. 


negligence. 


Moreover, in some states the period of 


litigation of action may differ as regards 














warranty and _ those 
This circumstance may 
be vital from the standpoint of the de- 
fense pleader. Because the defense of 
Liability usually 
fraught with danger and difficulties the 
availability of so-called technical plans 
is of great importance. 

The problems of defense counsel in 
Products Liability cases have been enor- 
mously increased by the incidents and 
characteristics of the American produc- 
Mr. Weiss 


suits based upon 


sounding in tort. 


Products cases is 


tive and industrial economy. 
illustrates this: 

To mention only a few: the volume 
and velocity of our machine age; stand- 
ardized and specialized production; the 
remoteness of ultimate consumer from 
the original producer, and the presence 
of intervening intermediaries; the wide 
utilization of original packages, cans and 
containers: the prevalence of branded 
products sold co nomine—these features 
of our era have rendered more difficult 
the task of attorneys for defendants. 
Morever, in connection therewith, the 
attempts by the courts to conform the 
more or less crystallized principles of 
law to these plastic and changing devel- 
opments have not contributed to cer- 
tainty of result or predictability of out- 
come. 


Frank Plachy, Eagle Star Insurance 
Co., London, and with publicity depart- 
ment of Metropolitan Life when it was 
operating in Great Britain, became an 
accredited war correspondent and holds 
the rank of lieutenant in the United 
States Army. Mr. Plachy is a frequent 
contributor to American periodicals, in- 
cluding The Eastern Underwriter and 
The Journal of Commerce. 

* * * 

Dan Kirby, president, Western Surety 
of Sioux Falls, S. D., is observing his 
twenty-fifth anniversary year with that 
company. He is one of the best known 
surety executives west of Chicago; has 
a field-minded viewpoint due to his own 
early training in the field, and personally 
knows the greater number of Western 
Surety’s agency force of 4,000 agents. 
Elected a vice president in 1919 he was 
advanced in 1926 to vice president and 
general manager and to the presidency 
upon the death of his father. Mr. Kirby 
is also president of the Home Savings 
Association of Sioux Falls. He is a 
graduate of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, 
and of Notre Dame University law 
school. He and his brothers are part- 
ners in a law firm. 

k ok Ok 


Donovan F. Moore, manager of the 
Union Central in Seattle, was recently 
inducted into the U. S. Army. Mr. 
Moore is a past president of the Seattle 
Life Underwriters Association and past 
president of the Washington State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 





























Photo by Pirie MacDonald 
ARTHUR S. ROGERS 


Arthur S. Rogers, general manager of 
London & Lancashire, is new president 
of the British Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute. Son of the Rev. and Mrs. Stan- 
ley Rogers he was educated at Liver- 
pool College and joined London & Lan- 
cashire in 1899, In 1912 he became head 
of the foreign department and in 1919 
foreign superintendent. In July, 1921, he 
was promoted to be secretary of the 
company, becoming assistant manager in 
1927 and deputy manager in 1929. He 
was made general manager in 1936. He 
has visited many countries and in 1941 
was here, with Arthur E. Morgan, gen- 
eral manager of London Assurance, on 
an important mission in behalf of the 
3ritish Treasury and Ministry of Eco- 


nomic Warfare. 
x * x 


Attorney-General Roy McKittrick of 
Missouri has advised political friends and 
others that he has reached a definite 
decision to be a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic United States 
Senator next year against Senator Ben- 
nett Champ Clark, who plans to seek 
term. 


nomination for 


re-election for another six-year 
The primary elections are to be held in 
August, 1944. Senator Clark, a veteran 
of World War I and one of the founders 
of the American Legion did not approve 
of President Roosevelt’s foreign policies 
prior to Pearl Harbor. Some Democratic 
leaders, seeking to avoid a bitter inter- 
party fight had endeavored to switch 
General McKittrick’s political aspirations 
toward the governorship but he indicated 
he is not interested in that post. He has 
been the leader for several years in the 
movement to seek indictments against 
fire insurance companies for violation of 
Missouri’s anti-compact law. He _ has 
held hearings in New York and other 
cities and a tremendous amount of testi- 
mony has been gathered. But no indict- 
ments have been entered. 
: eS 

Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the 
board of the Metropolitan Life, has been 
appointed a member of the sub-com- 
mittee on site for the projected World 
Fashion Center in New York, of which 
sub-committee Henry Bruere, president 
of Bowery Savings Bank, is chairman. 
Mavor La Guardia’s general committee 
for the project, of which Grover A. 
Whalen is chairman, met at the City 
Hall last week and named the sub-com- 
mittees. 





















WILLIAM R. BONNER 


William R. Bonner of Stewart Hencken 
& Will, Inc., prominent New York City 
agency, has been named to the speaker's 
committee of the United States Treasury 
in connection with the forthcoming Third 
War Loan drive beginning September 9 
Mr. Bonner will be available for speak- 
ing engagements in the Greater New 
York area and he is now planning on an 
outdoor rally to be held in the down- 
town Insurance District which will serve 
to stimulate interest in the Third War 
Loan throughout that section. It would 
be held under the auspices of Insurance 
Post 1081, American Legion, of which 
Mr. Bonner is past commander. He is 
also a past president of the 77th Division 
Association, having served with distinc- 
tion as a sergeant in that division during 
World War I. 

* * 

Edward C. Stone, United States gen- 
eral manager and attorney of the km- 
ployers’ Liability, is expected to be in 
San Francisco from September 29 to 
October 5. During his stay in the city 
he is to be guest of honor at a dinner 
tendered by the staff of the Pacific de- 
partment of the Employers’ Group, and 
at a luncheon which will be attended by 
many prominent insurance producers. 

ce 


A. L. Cawthorne-Page, manager of the 
publication division, Canadian head office 
of the Metropolitan Life, has been 
loaned to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board for the duration. He will serve 
the board as executive assistant to the 
director of information. His, duties will 
include dissemination of  iniormation 
about the hows and whys otf rationing 
and price control. 

* * 
Charles J. Currie, manager for the 
Mutual Life of New York at Atlanta, 
has been appointed chairman o! the Ful 
ton and DeKalb Counties War Finance 
Committee. His first responsibility wil 
be to raise funds during the Third War 
Loan campaign. As_ chairman of the 
Fulton County War Finance Committee 


in the Second War Loan Prive last 
April, Mr. Currie’s territory more than 
tripled its quota, exceeding it almost 
$47,000,000. 
*k x x 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, pr — 1 


Zankers National Life, Montclatt, 


is serving as general chairman 0! the 

Montclair District for the forthcomimne 

War Bond Drive on September 9 and 

10. Plans for a huge carnival in co? 

nection with the drive are wel! — 

way, arr there is every expect: - = 
| he o 


the goal which has been set W! 
subscribed. 
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Praise of Bielaski in Judge Knox’s 
Memoirs 

Join C. Knox, for twenty-five years 
United States district judge of the 
Southern District of New York, one of 
most popular members of the judiciary 
in New York City, has written some 
memoirs, “Order in the Court,” which 
Charles Scribners’ Sons publish. It is 
loaded with anecdotal stories demon- 
strating his great flair for human in- 
terest and they are simply told as there 
is little legal verbiage in it. ; 

Judge Knox devotes a couple of pages 
io A. Bruce Bielaski, now manager of 
the Arson Bureau of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and who was head 
of the FBI during the first World War. 
When Bielaski took this position, short- 
ly before the outbreak of that conflict, 
he had fewer than 300 operatives in the 
entire country. During hostilities the 
force was augmented until it numbered 
about 2,000. 

Discussing Mr. Bielaski, Judge Knox 
said, “he has accomplished most re- 
markable results and worked constantly 
night and day. By his straightforward 
integrity and ability he inspired his lit- 
tle corps of men to accomplish the im- 
possible. Few men did more important 
work than he, and he has never been 
viven the credit he deserves.” 


Before going on the bench Judge 
Knox was an Assistant United States 
\ttorney. 


* * * 
Judge Knox on Expert Testimony 


Insurance figures in a number of 
cases in Judge Knox’s book, “Order in 
the Court.” He discusses some interest- 
ing cases involving insurance which were 
tried before him. One of them had to 
do with the collision between the Kungs- 
holm and the E. C. Bedford, which re- 
sulted in a marine insurance loss. Ex- 
pert witnesses were called to the stand 
and interpreted the records made by the 
automatic devices carried by the ships. 
hey gave their ideas as to how far the 
E. C. Bedford would continue to glide 
through the water after her engines 
Were stopped, and also additional testi- 
mony 
_In his comments on this case Judge 
Knox gave his opinion of “expert testi- 
mony.” Among other things he said: 

“These witnesses had not been present 
at the time of the accident. They knew 
nothing of it at firsthand. But once 
they had given certain information that 
Was not open to question, they were able, 
because of their training and experience, 
‘o reach conclusions that could not have 
Neen reached so readily or $0 definitely 
by laymen. ; ‘ 
“Doctors are called in accident cases, 


M order to give their testimony as to 
the permanence or the degree of an 
Mur) They are sometimes asked 
whether or not, in their opinion, a cer- 


‘ain condition is the result of the in- 


ry or had nothing to do with it. Oc- 
asionally, they are asked to give the 
court 


ome idea of the pain suffered by 
ured person. 
s perfectly understood that medi- 




















cine and surgery are not exact sciences. 
Nevertheless, the opinion of a compe- 
tent physician or surgeon is likely to be 
far more to the point than the opinion 
of a layman can be. 

“The amount of damages fairly due 
an injured person may depend upon the 
pain he has suffered, the degree to which 
his injury interferes with his normal ac- 
tivities, and the period of weeks or 
months or years during which the injury 
is likely to handicap him. It is all but 
impossible that any of these can be de- 
termined with absolute precision by even 
the most eminent of scientists. Never- 
theless, the opinions voiced by such a 
witness should, in the ordinary course 
of events, serve as reasonable guides. 

“Expert testimony can be positive. If 
a chemist, for instance, were to be asked 
what would result from combining cer- 
tain chemicals in certain proportions he 
probably would be able to reply with 
absolute accuracy. But frequently there 
is plenty of room for difference of opin- 
ion among experts. These experts are 
paid by the sides they represent, and 
being human, are not immune to the 
partisanship such an arrangement is 
likely to encourage. Their professional 
pride, too, sometimes plays an important 
part. For these, and other reasons, ex- 
pert testimony does not always greatly 
clarify the points at issue.” 

Judge Knox gives it as his strong be- 
lief that the present method of obtain- 
ing expert witnesses results in difficul- 
ties that could, under other circum- 
stances, be largely eliminated. 

“Obviously, an attorney,” he says, 
“hoping to prove certain points, will, if 
he decides to use an expert witness, hunt 
about until he finds one who will give 
the kind of evidence that will serve to 
strengthen the attorney’s case. This does 
not mean that the expert need be dis- 
honest. On the other hand, he is likely 
to be partisan. And so with the experts 
presented by the opposing side. 

“But, supposing the need for expert 
testimony, were the court—the judge, 
that is—empowered to offer a list of 
names from among whom the contend- 
ing attorneys could make a _ selection, 
this matter of partisanship would be 
eliminated. Furthermore, it would be 
difficult for the court so to make up its 
lists as to insure against the appear- 
ance of any but highly reliable experts. 
In that way it would be possible to 
eliminate most, if not all, of the contra- 
dictory testimony now not infrequent 
when opposing experts are called upon 
to testify.” 


x * * 

Judge Knox on Treatment of 
Railroads 

Not the least interesting sections of 


Judge Knox’s well-written book are 
those in which he speaks positively 
about treatment of people or corpora- 
tions which he feels is not exactly fair. 
\fter telling of the troubles of the New 
York, Westchester & Boston Railroad, 


which went into bankruptcy, he has this 
to say of railroads: 

“It is true, despite all this, American 
finest in the 


railroads are the world. 





Nowhere has any industry gathered to- 
gether a more expertly trained or effici- 
ent staff of employes. It is obvious that 
the growth of the country has been in 
large part due to the railroads, and that 
no American exists who is not benefited 
by them. Yet, they have been taxed and 
overtaxed. They have been kicked and 
cuffed. They have been overburdened 
by regulations and set upon by legis- 
latures. Their highway and water-borne 
competitors have actually been aided by 
governmental action. 

“It is true that in the earlier days of 
their existence many of them were 
guilty of numerous sins of their own— 
of issuing rebates, of influencing elec- 
tions, of lobbying in their own selfish 
interest, and more beside. For these 
high crimes and misdemeanors I offer 
no justification, though it seems unfair 
to me that any business in its upright 
maturity should suffer so long and so 
sharply for the errors of its adolescence. 
And now, in this time of war, when the 
railroads, as never before, have demon- 
strated their essential qualities, we 
should thank God—and then resolve that 
henceforth we shall enable them to sur- 
vive—and even to prosper.” 

Discussing the subject of bankruptcies 
he says in part: 

“Many of the bankruptcies are small 
affairs in which inexperienced and lim- 
ited capital are controlling factors. But 
more frequently than one might imagine 
important firms are overwhelmed. Nor 
is bankruptcy invariably caused by in- 
competence. Now and again some con- 
cern is caught between upper and nether 
millstones of adversity or competition 
or technical developments or whatnot, 
and fails despite the ability of those who 
manage its affairs. The idea that merely 
because a firm is large it is also vastly 
profitable is one that will not bear ex- 
amination. Size alone, if unaccompanied 
by adequate capitalization, may itself 
lead to disaster. On the other hand, 
even business men sometimes seem al- 
most as susceptible as others to over- 
confidence during boom periods.” 

* * * 


New Edition of Insurance Almanac, 
John D. Hogshead Editor 


John D. Hogshead, assistant secretary, 
The Weekly Underwriter, and one of 
the veterans among insurance news- 
papermen in the New York area, has 
recently completed a commendable job 
in editing the thirty-first annual edition 
of The Insurance Almanac which runs 
to nearly 1,200 pages of helpful infor- 
mation about companies, agents, Insur- 
ance Department officials, various laws 
and regulations, official changes of the 
past year, necrology, Statistics and the 
always popular “Who’s Who In Insur- 
ance” section including agents and ac- 
tuaries. 

In the preparation of this annual vol- 
ume Mr. Hogshead has added some new 
features. Hospital associations—and they 
now number sixty-eight throughout the 
country—are listed for the first time in 
the Almanac. 

Casualty insurance tables, which in 
previous editions were separated as to 
stock and mutual companies, are now 
separated on the basis of property in- 
surance and A. & H. insurance, and 
each such table contains both stock and 
mutual company listings. In so doing 
Editor Hogshead feels that the Almanac 
is making the information in these 
tables more quickly available to readers. 
\ further rearrangement of material is 
that “associations” have been moved up 
to the front of the book close to the 
“Who’s Who” section. 

To many insurance people the most 
fascinating part of the Insurance AI- 
manac is its “Who’s Who” section. 
Therein attention is called to the many- 
sided activities of both company men, 
agents and those in allied lines. In fact, 
it is significant to note the number of 
insurance leaders who have been iden- 
tified in a prominent way with law, en- 
gineering, collegiate activities, such as 
teaching and lecturing, and writing. Then 
again, it is shown that many have been 
closely identified with banking and 
finance, and prominent in civic affairs. 





Picked at random, here are a few ex 
amples: 

Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, third vice 
president, Metropolitan Life, holds ftve 
college degrees, his education having in- 
cluded Lafayette College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. He is a fellow of New York 
Academy of Medicine, member of lead- 
ing medical societies. He is also a past 
president of National Health Council, 
member of National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation; vice president of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association as 
well as serving on committees of a long 
roster of welfare, charitable, public 
health and social hygiene organizations 
including the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

David G. Wakeman of New York, a 
man of notably wide affiliation, is vice 
president and director of Crum & For- 
ster, Crum & Forster Insurance Shares 
Corp., International Insurance Co., Re- 
serve Investing Corp., Hutchings Invest- 
ing Corp.; also vice president, secretary 
and director of the North River Insur- 
ance Co., Richmond Insurance Co. of 
New York, United States Fire, and vice 
president, treasurer and director West- 


chester Fire; director of Allemannia 
Fire, Appleton & Cox, Inc., British 
America Assurance, Corn Exchange 
Bank Trust Co., Sanborn Map Co., 


Western Assurance Co. 

A. Wesley Barthelmes, secretary, In- 
land Marine department, North British 
& Mercantile and Mercantile, is one of 
the keenest students of trends in his 
field. He has written many articles and 
conducted classes and lectures at the 
Insurance Institute of America in New 
York and elsewhere. 

Claude L. Brenner, vice president and 
chairman finance committee, Continental 
American Life, holds A.B., A.M. and 
Ph.D. degrees. He is author of books 
on credit system; is member of Ameri- 
can Economic Association, Academy of 
Political Science, American Statistical 
Association. He has been an instructor 
of economics at University of Michigan; 
assistant professor of economics at lowa 
State College and a member of the staff, 
Institute of Economics, Washington, D. 
C.; professor of economics, University 
of Delaware and a lecturer on finance, 
the Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Albert G. Kaufmann, president Birm- 
ingham Fire of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, 
is a member of Chamber of Commerce, 
Kiwanis Club, Masonic Order, Lutheran 
Church, president, Bank of Brentwooa, 
Pa.; burgess of borough of Brentwood 
and president, board of trustees, May- 
view State Hospital. 

John X. Wegmann, president Lafay- 
ette Fire, among whose distinctions are: 
vice president Marquette Association for 
Higher Education; past president Arch 
Diocesan Union of Holy Name Societies 
of New Orleans; Knight of St. Gregory, 
decorated by the Pope of Rome; past 
president New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, member of the National 
Panel of Arbitrators, past state deputy 
for Knights of Columbus, Louisiana. 

Henry C. Thorn, marine insurance 
manager in New York of the Insurance 
Co. of North America, has a nation-wide 
reputation in this field. He is president 
of the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters and his affiliations in the 
insurance field have been varied and 


wide, including: vice president of the 
Board of Underwriters of New York; 
vice chairman, American Cargo War 


Risk Exchange; member of Insurance 
Society of New York, Inc. In the last 
World War he was a first lieutenant in 
the 313th Infantry, 79th Division, A.E.G. 

Paul R. Willemson and Verner R. 
Willemson both have a substantial back- 
ground for their present fire and cas- 
ualty reinsurance work with the Sterl- 
ing Offices Ltd., reinsurance intermedi- 
aries. Before his present connection 
Paul R. Willemson was with the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident’s branch in 
Copenhagen and transferred in 1926 to 
the company’s U. S. branch. He joined 
the Sterling Offices, Ltd., New York, in 
1929. He has been active in the Insur- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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N. Y. C. Agents Resign 
From State Association 


OVER BRANCH OFFICE ISSUE 





Action in Brooklyn and Suburban Field 
Awaited; Statement By State Presi- 
dent A. C. Wallace 


The Association of Local 
the City of New York, Inc., 
ts resignation to the New 
Association of Local Agents 
August 31, close 
This resignation auto- 


Agents of 
some days 
ago tendered 
York State 
and it became effective 
of the fiscal year. 
matically removes the members from the 
National Association also. The principal 
cause of dissatisfaction was the branch 
office problem. The city agents contend 
that neither the state nor national asso- 
ciation has done anything constructive 
to solve the difficult branch office ques- 
tion which has been particularly trouble- 
York City. 
Association committee is now 


some in New However, a 

National 

making a study of this problem. 
Goodwin Got N. Y. C. to Join 

sy this resignation the New York 
City Association returns to the status 
of little more than a decade ago. For 
many years it had not been a member 
of the state or national bodies but when 
Percy H. Goodwin of San Diego, Calif. 
was president of the National Associa- 
tion he succeeded in securing the mem- 
bership of the New York City association, 
largely because of his own aggressive 
fight on production branch offices. 

During the years the New York City 
agents have been in the state association 
the majority of members have not taken 
an active part in state or national affairs. 
Outstanding exceptions to this statement 
are A. J. Smith, present president of 
the city association; George F. Kern, El- 
mer J. Hopper and Charles Bellinger. A 
few others have been active for short 
periods of time. Mr. Smith served for 
a while as an executive committeeman 
of the Nz ational Association. 

The agents’ association in Brooklyn 
may take advisory action to support the 
New York City association. However, as 
the Brooklyn association is not coexten- 
sive in membership with the state body, 
only a small number of the Brooklyn 
members belonging to the state associa- 
tion, the local association itself cannot 
resign, The New York Suburban Agents’ 
Association, which also has cooperated 
with the two other local associations to 
fight production branch offices, has not 
determined on a course of action. Presi- 
dent Richmond Thompson, on vacation, 
was not available for comment this week. 

Statement by A. C. Wallace 

In response to a_ telephone inquiry 
\. C. Wallace of Goshen, president of 
the New York State Association, sent 
the following message to the American 
Agency Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation: 

“Confirming our telephone conversa- 
tion this morning, the New York City 
\ssociation has resigned its membership 
in the parent body. It is a direct result 
of the inability of the national and state 
associations to supply to the New York 
City agents a satisfactory solution of 
the branch office problem. The trouble 
has been brewing for two or three years. 
It has flared up from time to time and 
has been the subject of some comment 
in the Pecetinie press. There is no 
question but that the New York City 
agents are right. They have been severe- 


ly injured by the branch offices and they 
believe that if the practice continues and 
the system is developed that they and 


McAuliffe Vice President 
A. M. Greenfield & Co. 


HEADS INSURANCE. DEPARTMENT 


Was Vice President of Eliel & Loeb Co. 
and Prior to That With Corroon & 
Reynolds in Philadelphia 


Albert M. Greenfield, president of Al- 
bert M. Greenfield & Co., Philadelphia, 
announces that Edward C. McAuliffe has 
been elected vice president in charge 
of the insurance department. Mr. Mc- 
Auliffe, who is well known in insurance 
circles, was graduated from the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute with the 
degree of chemical engineer. Later he 
joined the sales department of the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co. and taught 
chemistry and trigonometry at Drexel 
Institute. He then joined the engineer- 
ing department of the Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the Middle Department, fill- 
ing the positions of engineer, district 
secretary and chief of the rating depart- 
ment. 

Joined Corroon & Reynolds in 1929 

In 1929 he joined the staff of the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds Group as Philadelphia 
manager supervising operations of the 
fleet in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area. 

Mr. McAuliffe leaves the position as 
vice president of Eliel & Loeb Co. to 
accept his new position. He is a mem- 
ber of numerous insurance associations 
including the Blue National Fire 
Protection Association, Underwriters 
Club and Insurance Society of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. McAuliffe also served 
term of three years on the executive 
committee of the Philadelphia Fire Un- 
derwriters Association and has for many 
vears been the instructor in chemical 
fire hazards at the courses given by the 
Philadelphia branch of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America. 

In 1942 Mr. McAuliffe was elected a 
member of the Delaware River Bridge 
Commission by the New Jersey legis- 
lature. 


( 1mOOSe, 


Ohio menace Co. Raises 
Its Capital to $1,000,000 


Paid-in capital of the Ohio Insurance 
Co., fire running mate of the Ohio Casu- 
alty, has been increased to $500,000 from 
$200,000 and $150,000 has been added to 
surplus. This change brings the com- 
pany’s assets to more than $1,000,000 and 
the policvholders’ surplus is also in ex- 
cess of that figure. 


Sterling Offices Appoint 
Parker-Allston for Ads 


Paul R. Willemsen, manager of Ster- 
ling Offices, Ltd.. New York, has ap- 
pointed Parker-Allston Associates, Inc., 
to handle their advertising. W. C. 
Rhoades is account executive. Sterling 
Offices act as reinsurance intermediaries 
and managers, 


many other agents are going to be elimi- 
nated from the insurance business. 

“The resultant annoyance and friction 
developed an attitude of mind on the 
part of the New York City agents, which 
was incompatible with the best interests 
of the state as a whole. This resigna- 
tion is the logical outcome. We of the 
state association with broader vision and 
the realization of the need for unity, 
regret this concentration in New York, 
which has blinded our good friends to 
the many problems of organized agents 
as a whole, particularly at this time when 
the magnificent public relations program 
of the National Association offers a hope 
for such a great future.” 





National Board Issues Booklet to 





Aid in Public Relations Efforts 


Funds held for the protection of pol- 
icvholders and invested in United States 
346 capital stock 
fire insurance companies amount to more 
than $740,000,000, according to the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters which 
published this week a brief summary of 
war work done by the fire insurance 
business. This sum is sufficient to fur- 
nish a Garand rifle for every man in 
an army of more than 9,000,000 men or 
more than 8,000 General Sherman tanks. 

Referring to the work of the fire pro- 
tection engineers and their services to 
the armed forces the board says: 

“Wars are not won by insurance dol- 
lars paid for property losses. Ashes 
make poor gunpowder. Production is 
needed to win this war, and time is the 
vital factor.” 

First in Series of Material 

“Ashes Make Poor Gunpowder ” is the 
first of a series of informative material 
planned by the National Board for dis- 
tribution among leading agents and 
brokers throughout the country. The 
booklet is intended to give facts which 
will make it possible for insurance to 
receive its proper share of credit in the 
war effort. Says the board: 

“We believe it is important that every 
agent and every broker participates, at 
every opportunity, in the industry’s over- 
all public relations effort. And_ this 
project lends itself to such participa- 
tion. We are, therefore, suggesting that 
you distribute this booklet personally to 
community leaders whose goodwill you 
value. From your own knowledge you 
will doubtless wish to amplify certain 
of the topics that we have treated in 
brief form,’ 

Extracts from the booklet follow: 

“In the Army, since September, 1940, 
an advisory fire protection bureau has 
been maintained, at insurance company 
expense. A force of trained engineers 
is working full time on such projects as 
Army cantonments, training centers, hos- 
pitals, supply depots. They are inspect- 
ing and preparing fire prevention stand- 
ards: for thousands of these projects, 
helping to save lives, helping to speed 
production by preventing fires. 

“In the Navy, since October, 1940, an 
advisory fire protection bureau has been 
maintained by the insurance business. 
These engineers make recommendations 
for better fire protection and the re- 
moval of hazards at Navy shore estab- 
lishments and at private shipyards, 
speeding the completion of vitally need- 
ed ships. 

“With the Coast Guard, at more than 
100 ports throughout the country, anoth- 
er group of engineers is helping to see 
that piers and wharves, and war material 
and equipment waiting there for ship- 
ment are not damaged or destroyed by 
fire. 


Government bonds by 


Civilian Defense Aids 
“With civilian defense, one of the 
leading fire protection engineers of the 


Glens Falls lena to Move 
To 80 John Street Sept. 18 


The Glens Falls and Glens Falls In-- 
demnity have leased for a term of years 
the entire eighth, ninth and fourteenth 
floors at 80 John Street, New York City, 
and it is expected the New York offices 
will be located there on and after Sep- 
tember 18. Executive and all fire, inland 
marine and casualty underwriting de- 
partments will be on the eighth floor, 
which is an improvement in service to 
producers because at the 84 William 
Street offices a similar grouping has not 
been possible. The Glens Falls Group 
has been located at 84 William Street 
for the last fourteen years. The lease at 
80 John Street was arranged by Horace 

5. Ely & Co., agents of the building. 





insurance business has been serving for 


the past year as chief consultant to the 
fire defense section at the Office of 


Civilian Defense. Another engineer js 
chairman of the advisory commitice of 
that section. Other representatives have 


taken part, including one who is in 
charge of fire defense on the Puacific 
Coast. 

“The National Bureau for Indusirial 
Protection, a nation-wide public service 
organization maintained by the fire and 
casualty insurance companies, opened its 
Washington office on February 3, 1941, 
ten months before Pearl Harbor. 
Through this organization the ins 
4ion reports of insurance engineers on 
practically every industrial plant in the 
country have been made available to the 
Federal Government. Safety and anti- 
sabotage work, as well as fire preven- 
tion, come within the scope of its sery- 
ice to the nation. 

“War damage insurance is provided by 
the United States Government, but it is 
brought to your home or office by some 
546 fire insurance companies and more 
than 150,000 local agencies. 

“Arson investigation is a specialty of 
the fire insurance business. Last year in 
the United States these special investi- 
gators, cooperating with police authori- 
ties everywhere, helped to capture and 
convict almost 400 firebugs and arson- 
ists, enemies at all times, saboteurs in 
wartime.” 





ADJUSTING TEXAS CLAIMS 


50,000 Claims, With Loss of Nearly 
$7,500,000, Being Handled By Large 
Group of Adjusters 

Rapid progress is being made in the 
adjustment of the nearly 50,000 wind 
storm claims which arose from the hurri- 
cane which struck the Texas Gulf coast 
a few weeks ago inflicting heavy damage 
at Houston and Galveston in particular. 
The work is progressing under the new 
catastrophe arrangements of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Harold 
Coumbe of the board is in charge of the 
office in Houston supervising the claims 
sa they are prepared, and directly asso- 
ciated with him is a representative of 
the Fire Companies Adjustment Bureau 
and another representing the independ- 
ent adjusters. About 40 to 50% of the 
claims had been cleared up to a week 
ago and around 17,000 claims already paid 
then. The total loss is expected to be 
around $7,500,000. 

The FCAB sent to Texas about 110 
men from departments in all sections 
of the country. General Manager George 
Lilly was on the scene for awhile, like- 
wise Philip M. Winchester, assistant 
general manager of the Eastern depart- 
ment and nearly forty others from the 
Eastern department. 

The Underwriters Salvage Co. of New 
York is doing an excellent job on salvag- 
ing Lend-Lease food commodities. ‘That 
company has representatives in 7|exas 
from New York, San Francisco, Bulfalo, 
Atlanta and elsewhere. 


Sullivan Virginia F. & M. 
North Carolina State Agent 


Claude D. Minor, president o: the 
Virginia Fire & Marine, announce: ap- 
pointment of Walter E. Sullivan as state 
agent for that company in North + aro- 


° . ° 11 he 
lina. Mr. Sullivan’s headquarters will 
at 514 First National Bank Bui ding, 
Wilson, N. C. Betore joining th: Vit 


ginia Mr. Sullivan was state age tor 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups in eastern 
North Carolina, which post he held since 
January 1, 1940. Prior to that he trav- 


eled several Southern states as inland 
marine special representative and subse- 
quently as automobile insurance ecial 
representative for the Royal-Liverpool 


Groups. 
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pset of Paul v. Virginia Would 


Raze State Supervision Structure 


Deciiring that “it would be an act of 


presul ition for anyone to forecast the 
action our highest court will take in 
regard to the principles laid down in 
Paul v. Virginia,” that insurance is not 
nterstate commerce, Insurance Com- 
missioner John B. Gontrum of Mary- 


ind, addressing the closing general ses- 
the section of insurance law of 
ierican Bar Association at Chi- 











U. S. Government Appeals 


Atlanta Insurance Decision 
The U. S. Department of Justice has 
filed an appeal to the Supreme Court from 
the recent decision of Judge E. Marvin 
Underwood dismissing the Federal in- 
dictments of the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association, its officers and mem- 
her companies. The appeal, which may 
he heard October 14, was filed through 
Neil H. Andrews, district attorney for 
the Northern District of Georgia. 





ARE LY NNT SN A TNT ITEM I ARTE: SSSA 
cago last week, expressed the following 
pinion : 

“The reversal of the decision which 
has become as much a part of the fun- 
damental law of our land as the Con- 
stitution itself would, in large measure, 
strike down the elaborate structure set 
1) for the supervision of insurance. It 
s my belief that no man or group of 
men occupying a position of the great- 
est judicial responsibility, would disrupt 
and disorganize the system of state su- 
pervision which has been built up over 
a period of seventy-five years, and there- 
by weaken the confidence of the people 
i America in an institution that affects 
almost every man, woman and child in 
the country and represents savings of 
the rank and file of the people of over 
$46,000,000,000.” 

Subject Is Timely 

Mr. Gontrum’s subject, “Paul v. Vir- 
sinla—A Review of the Past and a Look 
ito the Future,” is particularly timely 
now, in view of the recent attack by 
the Department of Justice on the prin- 
‘ples of the decision handed down in 
I868 by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the action against the South- 
tastern Underwriters Association at At- 
anta, in which Federal District Judge 
Marvin Underwood upheld the opin- 
on in Paul v. Virginia and the line of 
feelsions which stemmed from it and 
Ismissed the indictment brought under 
‘he Sherman anti-trust law. 

Mr. Gontrum said that Paul v. Vir- 
‘Ma is an old story and “the only ones 


ho not seem to understand the 
‘ain, ‘inequivocal language are the at- 
re for the United States in the 
‘ginal the South-Eastern Underwriters 
49S0C 10n, 


He eviewed in detail the case in 


} 
VIC] 


i€ Opinion was written by Mr. 

‘sticc Field, which he likened to “a 
siti ise placed on the insurance head- 
and, id said: 

It clear that the court held that 
€ constitutional delegation of power to 
reguls commerce did not include the 
“sula‘on of insurance as it did not 
Mt that insurance was commerce. 


's cinally clear that the states, fol- 


‘wing ‘his decision, were justified in 
Nsidc ing the regulation of insurance 
> ORE those powers ‘reserved to the 
‘ates, inder the provisions of the Tenth 
men ent to the Constitution. The de- 
On Paul v. Virginia was the ‘go 
sn to the states to undertake the su- 


pervision of insurance. They knew then 
the responsibility was theirs and imme- 
diately took steps to meet it.” 


Opposite Directions 


Commissioner Gontrum drew a con 
trast between the recent decision of 
Judge Underwood and that of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
District, in the case of a fraternal bene- 
fit society, the Polish National Alhance 
v. National Labor Relations Board, 
which, he said, “like straws might indi- 
cate in which direction the legal wind 
lies. Paradoxically enough, however, the 
wind is apparently blowing in opposite 
directions.” 

He quoted from Judge Underwood's 
opinion that the Supreme Court has 
“unequivocally and unambiguously” held 
“repeatedly during a period of seventy 
five years that the business of insurance 
is not commerce,” and that if there is 
to be any overruling of the long line ot 
clear and thoroughly considered deci 
sions, it will have to be done by Supreme 
Court itself or by Congress. 


“The other straw flies high in the 
opposite direction,” said Mr. Gontrum 
“The court in the Polish National Alli- 
ance case pointedly ignores the prin- 


ciple of Paul v. Virginia and then in a 
burst of sardonic laughter, casts states’ 
rights into legal and judicial limbo in 
the following language: ‘Thus, while the 
Supreme Court in the National Labor 
Relations Board vy. Jones and Laughlin, 
stated “that distinction between what is 
national and what is local in the ac 
tivities of commerce is vital to the main 


tenance of our federal system,” it ap- 
pears from the Filburn case that the 
boundary line marking such distinction 


has been advanced to the point where 


only a mirage lies beyond. 
cackle of the farmer’s hen as she an- 
nounces the completion of her daily 
chore or the squeal of the pig in its 
struggle to become a porker are yet 
beyond this boundary line but of this 
we give no assurance.’ 
Ears Pinned Back 

“I do not wish to spoil the 
good clean fun by reminding it that 
beyond that mirage will be the bray 
of the great American jackass when he 
feels his ears being pinned back by a 
designing bureaucracy on one hand and 
compliant courts on the other.” 

Reviewing the history of state super- 
vision, Mr. Gontrum said that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners has grown into a potent but 
democratic congress of insurance com- 
missioners and that its influence ex- 
tends throughout the Nation. 

“Under state supervision,” he said, “in- 
surance has grown to be the greatest, 
most useful, most capably managed, most 
universally respected, most efficient and 
soundest financial institution in the 
United States. It is, of course, not per- 
fect; it is a human institution and many 
reforms and changes are yet to be made. 
It has some lessons to be learned, for 
example in the fields of reinsurance and 
multiple line insurance, but its leaders 
have given evidence that they are alert 
to such problems and are preparing to 
meet them. Despite the efforts of carp- 
ing critics to destroy public confidence 
in this business, it stands today as an 
inspiring monument to the thrift, enter- 
prise, courage and free cooperation of 
our people.” 


court’s 


Experiment and Progress 
Commissioner Gontrum said that from 
the point of view of experiment and 











Monuments to Consistency and Common Sense 


Summing up his points at the conclusion of his powerful appeal in behalf of 
states’ rights as exemplified in Paul v. Virginia, Commissioner Gontrum said: 


“I have an affection for the old case 
It and its successors are monument 
the legal highway. 
doddering old comic opera justices 


(Paul v. Virginia) and for what it stands. 
to consistency and sound common sense along 
Justice Field and his successors were not misled, misinformed, 
doing an lolanthean wig and gown dance for the 
amusement of modern, sophisticated young attorneys. i 


There are many things in 


heaven and earth that these Horatios have never dreamed of, 


“ 


and expression of the law in those happy, 
into our language 


of the meaningless jargon 


Paul v. Virginia stands for simplicity, for honest and straightforward thinking 
unpretentious days before the introduction 


of the social pseudo-sciences, and the 


strained ‘reasoning’ of the labor and agricultural cases: when men were distin- 


guished without being conspicuous and 
and show of knowledge. 
“Paul v. Virginia stands for 
it—simple, direct, practical and free. 
“If Paul v. Virginia falls, then 
The floodgates will be opened and 
the portals of the halls of justice. 


our 


reaucracy. 


learned 


legal 
ruthless bureaucracy will indeed sweep through 


Paul v. Virginia has stood like a roc 


and profound without pretense 


\merica as we know it and love it and believe in 


system as we have known it falls. 


k against the power-drunk Federal bu- 


“Perhaps the creeping and treacherous tide of cynical legal sophistry may 
finally succeed in undermining this constitutional Gibraltar and cause it to fall 


into the bitter and turbulent seas of 
“Tf it falls, many of our 


Despite assertions to the contrary, state 


cherishe d 


world-wide 
institutions 
supervision will be left without authority 


revolution. 
and beliefs will fall with it. 


with ensuing confusion and disorganization throughout the insurance world. The 


rule of stare decisis will be ended. 


Reasonable 


consistency will have received its 


final blow and the decisions of the Supreme Court will have little more standing as 


precedents than the expression of opinion of any other nine barristers. 
have neither precedent nor general principles to 


indeed, be merely what the judges say it 1 
will be compelled to seek light, not only 


We shall 
guide us. The Constitution will, 
Lawyers, seeking to advise their clients, 
a labyrinth of conflicting judicial opin- 


ions, but in a jungle of conflicting personalties and in the social, economical and 


political convictions and prejudices of the 
The Supreme Court will speak as an oracle 


prospective members of that tribunal 
not as a court. 
“The rule of law will be almost over 


members of the Supreme Court and 


The rule of man, already begun, will then 


enter into its final, familiar, sinister and tyrannical pattern.” 








Perhaps the 











JOHN B. GONTRUM 


progress each state acts as a_ labora- 
tory for experiments in insurance; that 
under the present system, experiments 
are tried in one or two states and if 
successful, extended into other jurisdic- 
tions, permitting growth without undue 
risk and also, as against static federal 
control, reasonable experiment and prog- 
ress. 

He said there is no demand for a 
change on the part of the American 
public, both major parties having recog 
nized that fact by coming out strongly 
in favor of the present system in the 
last national platforms. Congress, he 
said, repeatedly has refused to enact 
bills providing for federal regulation of 
insurance, 

“The fact that the executives of the 
most capably conducted insurance com- 
panies of all types are today among 
those most vigorously opposed to ted- 
eral supervision is significant,” he con- 
tinued. “The great majority of com- 
panies are operated efficiently, honestly 
and in the interest of the public which 
they serve. Few changes could be made 
in their management without injury to 
the insurance structure as a whole and 
a consequent injury to the policyhold- 
ers. These companies fear and distrust 
federal supervision and with all the dis- 
advantages of distribution of power and 
authority, prefer to remain under the 
jurisdiction of state commissioners. 


Crisis Is Reached 
“We have indeed reached a crisis in 
the contest of states’ rights and per 


sonal liberty v. federal power and fed- 
eral bureaucracy—of which the current 
attack on insurance is a part. 

“Since 1932 we have seen a rapid ac- 
celeration of the concentration of the 
power in the federal government and a 
resultant decrease in the power of the 
states. Any one who has had the temer- 
itv in recent years to defend local self- 
government has been’ sneeringly  re- 
garded by advocates of more and greater 
centralization as old fashioned, out of 
step with progress and a relic of horse 
and buggy days. 

“Fortunately or unfortunately, the citi- 
zens of our country have been given a 
nreview of the ultimate destruction of our 
personal liberties and the rights of our 
states should the present tendency to 
centralize the government in Washing- 
ton continue. Centralization and organ- 
ization up to a certain point make for 
efficiency. Too great pressure, however, 
upon a central government, as upon a 
heavenly body, results in the inevitable 
explosion and a chaos of stardust that 
even the omnipotent and omniscient bu- 
reaucrats themselves cannot organize or 
control.” 

Combatting the centralization trend, 
he said, are 571 nation-wide public ad- 
ministrative organizations, among the 
oldest of which is the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commisioners. The 


(Continued on Page 22) 














Moreton Hits Backers 
Of State “Security” 


IS DESIRED 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


National Association Vice President Says 
Americans Do Not Want Socialistic 
Ideas of European Agitators 


efforts of 
for 
im- 
Fred 


Na- 


condemnation of 
see k 


with so-called 


\ strong 


those who planned control 


\mericans, “Security” 
posed by the 


\. Moreton, 


was voiced by 
the 


state, 


vice president of 


TON 


FRED A. MORE 


tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
when speaking before the meeting of the 
Utah Association at Salt Lake City on 
\ugust 30. In defending free enterprise 
Mr. Moreton said the planners, 


now active in Washington, do not really 


state 


know America, have no confidence in its 
strength and purposes and judge it by 
the Europe of yesterday or the sweat 
shops of the cities. They would, he 
said, dispense with unemployment by 
putting everyone to work for the state 
at the level of slavery. Such people talk 
of freedom and democracy, said Mr. 
Moreton, “but by their actions they show 
that they do not know what these words 
mean.” 

“We do not 
they offer,” he 


want the false security 
continued. ‘We ask, as 
Americans and American business men, 
for free enterprise. And we sum up our 
desires in one phrase—not security—but 
freedom, And, as representatives of the 
insurance business, who spend our lives 
selling reasonable security to others, we 
know whereof we speak. 

“T want to say that throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States, 
there is no industry more devoted to our 
country and its welfare, and no group 
of men and women more patriotic than 
engaged in the great business of 
insurance. And if it were possible to 
add to that statement, I would say that, 
certainly, no group exists which feels 
more keenly the privileges and impor- 
tance of functioning as free and inde- 


those 


pendent American citizens, proud of and 





devoted to their country, than the in- 
surance agents themselves.” 

Planners Would Divide, Not Create 

Mr. Moreton reviewed briefly the tre- 
mendous growth of the American indus- 
trial system and said that America’s 
potential should be realized under the 
system which has created its present 
strength. The state planners, he said, 
do not want to create more wealth now, 
but seek merely to divide that which 
exists, to bring about uniformity and 
regimentation, under the guise of se- 
curity. 

“We of business do not 


Mr. More- 


insurance 
undervalue security,” stated 
ton. “But we do not put it ahead of 
all else. We urge people to carry in- 
surance against the accidents which oc- 


the 


cur to life or property. Insurance pro- 
vides a reasonable freedom of mind, 
which enables people to go on taking 


chances and living a full and normal life. 

“The courage, which is a part of free 
enterprise, does not mean recklessness. 
The growth of insurance in America 
proves that. Americans believe in taking 
risks, reasonable risks, and covering 
those risks with insurance. 

“Fire insurance, casualty insurance, 
marine insurance, life insurance—every 
kind of insurance, is a recognition by 
business men and individuals of the risks 
inherent in their struggle. 

“But these advocates of state planning, 
or economic controls, who would order 
our lives to the last detail in the name 
of security would deny our world and 
the generations to come the fullness of 
life as we have known it. 

“Security” Is Not Freedom 

“We can maintain that system of en- 
terprise and freedom for the individual, 
or we can have state planning, modified 
capitalism, state socialism, state capital- 
ism, or communism itself—whatever you 
want to call it. sut with these forms of 
collective ‘security’ we will have, in the 
long run, not freedom, but slavery for 
the individual. 

“Free enterprise is not old, and it is 
primarily an American product. It spread 
to other corners of the world—notably 
in the past to England and to some parts 
of the European continent. There it was 
destroyed by the Fascist and Nazi advo- 
cates of state planning, which produced 
slavery in fact and in spirit. 

“The United States did 
the richest nation that the world had 
ever known by just a happy accident. 
Our millions lived on 7 highest stand- 

(Continued on Page 23) 


not become 


COE AGENCY IS HONORED 


75th Anniversary of Agency at 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


On August 10, 1868, W. 


for the Agricultural of 
Y. This was the fifteenth year of 
now ninety-year old Agricultural, which 





CHARLES A. COE 


and the 
company 


first 
represented 
that time. 

died in 1918 and was _ suc- 
ceeded by his son, Charles A. Coe, who 
had entered the business in 1898. Then, 
in 1940 a third generation joined the 


the Coes’ 


agency 


was company, 


has the 
continuously since 
Mr., Coe 


office, William W. Coe, who ts at pres- 
ent at Bradley Field, Conn., as an Air 
Corps Lieutenant. 

To celebrate the founding of the 
agency several friends trom the Agri- 
cultural, headed by Vice President A. C. 
Wallace and State Agent Ralph E. 
Eisert, with fieldmen from other com- 
panies in the Coe office gathered re- 
cently for a birthday dinner at the 


famous Canandaigua Hotel and for an 
afternoon of good fellowship at the Coe 
cottage on Canandaigua Lake. 

At the dinner Mr. Wallace presented 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Coe with appro- 
priate gifts. He recounted some of the 
history of the agency and closed his 
remarks by saying, “Your father was a 
great man. You yourself have run a 
fine agency in a fine way. When Bill, 
now at war, comes back to take over, 





UNION CO. AGENTS TO MEET 


The annual dinner meeting of the 
Union County (N. J.) Association of In- 
surance Agents will be held at the Echo 
Lake Country Club, Westfield, on Tues- 
day, September 7. Company, as well as 
agents, are invited to attend. Donald M. 
Pearsall is chairman of arrangements, 
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Agricultural Host at Dinner Celebrating 


W. Coe was 
appointed agent at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
Watertown, N. 
the 
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LT. WILLIAM W. COE 


he will continue to handle the 
terests with knowledge and eff 


Coe in- 
icle ncy-— 


and fairness to policyholders and com- 


pany alike. 
aan to, 


famous is the fourth generatio 


to make the Coe name 


But what I am looking for- 


really 
n. | am 


talking about Bill’s six-months-old son 


Charles Francis. 
tage, and I know 
family traditions in a way 
of us proud.” 





He has a grand heri- 
he will carry 
to make all 


on the 


Pohs Announces Brokers’ 
Course Starting Sept. 20 


The Marquand School and t 
Institute of Insurance will op 


he Pohs 
erate as 


one school for the duration at the Cen- 


tral Branch Y.M.C.A., 55 Hans 


Brooklyn, under the general dirt 


Herbert J. Pohs, insurance bri 
instructor, 
the December state brokers’ 
tion, will open on Monday eve! 
tember 20. 

It is announced that classes 
on Monday, Wednesday, an! 
evenings from 6:30 to 9:30 p. 1 
ning September 20. Students 
in the insurance course are peri 
use of the library, and -stuck 
scripted or who volunteer for U. 
ice will receive tuition refund 
group of instructors has been 





GET SEATTLE TROLLEY 
The General of Seattle, Nort 


Mutual Fire and the Associate: 


iisurance | 
rackless \ 


Marine were awarded the fire 


The Fall class, prepa 
examina- 


n Place, 
ction ol 
ker and 
iring tor 
sep 


vill meet 


Friday 
_ begin- 


enrolling 


itted the 


nts con- 


S, serv- 
\n able 


ngaged. 


RISKS 
western 


Fire & | 


on Seattle Transit System's ; 
trolley equipment. The coverage 4!” 
proximates $2,650,000 and a 23 cent rate 


is being used. 
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Wied Unvasion Genie wutited 


As our armed forces smash against the 
Fortress of Europe, the least we can do is 
to give them our fullest measure of support 
by providing funds to pay for the planes, 


guns, tanks they need. 


Remember, this is the Invasion you and 
all other Americans have been hoping for 
and asking for. But Invasion requires a 
lot of money. And now in this month of 
September our Government is faced with 
the colossal task of borrowing 15 billion 


dollars in the 3rd War Loan. As individuals 


all of us must invest to the limit — all we 


can spare will not be enough. 


As to its own participation, The Home 


Insurance Company is glad to say that — 


“All new gross premiums collected 
by The Home for the balance of 1943 
are being invested in War Bonds— 


OVER and ABOVE its normal gov- 


ernment bond purchases.” 


«x THE HOME «* 
OZ e Company 


NEW YORK 


FIRE Ww AUTOMOBILE ® MARINE INSURANCE 
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Chairmen Named for 
Convention of NAIA 


AT PITTSBURGH OCTOBEX 10-13 
C. H. Alexander, General Chairman, 
Aided by Kohne, Schmidt, O’Donnell, 
Murphy and Snyder 


The following committee chairmen for 
the forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
at the Hotel William Penn, October 
have been announced from Na- 
tional Association headquarters in New 
York City 

(;eneral—Clarence H. Alexander; re- 
ception — Charles C. Kohne; hotel 
Herbert W. Schmidt; dinner—John_ J. 
()Donnell; monitor—Fk. W. Murphy; 
revistration—Bessie M. Snyder. 

Mr. Alexander, as previously announced, 
is vice president of the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation and a member of the ninety vear 
ld agency, McCandless, Collingwood & 


\lexander of Pittsburgh 
Summary of Careers 


Mr. Kohne, a member of the firm of 
Kohne Co., Inc., is a past presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Association, an 
office ie held during the 1936 annual 
meeting of the National Association in 
Pittsburgh For several years he has 
been a director of the Pittsburgh and 
Pennsylvania Associations 

Mr. Schmidt is a director of the Pitts 
burgh Association and is president of the 
Insurance Club of Pittsburg 

Mr. O'Donnell is a member of the Lon 
( Jeffrey Co., Ine He is a past presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Insurance Club 
s one of the most active members 
Association of Insur- 


and 
of ths Pittsburgh 
ance \vgents. 

Mr. Murphy is a former director of 
the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh and of 
the Pittsburgh Association, in which he 
has been active for many vears. 

Miss Snyder has been associated with 
the Pittsburgh Association since 1937 and 
| H secretary-treasurer since 


has peen ats 
1939 
Directors of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion will meet at the Hotel William 
Penn, Sunday evening, October 10 at 8 
under the chairmanship of J. F. 
The state asso- 


o'clock, 
Morgan of Lewistown. 
iation will hold its annual meeting at 
10:30 a. m., Monday, October 11. The 
Midwest - Pennsylvania Association will 
hold its annual meeting Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 12, under the chairmanship of James 
\. Abrams of Butier. 


Mrs. William Schiff Dies 


Colonel William Schiff of the U. S. 
\rmy, who is head of Schiff, Terhune 
& Co., 99 John Street, New York City, is 
receiving expressions of sympathy from 
many friends on the loss of his wife, 
Mrs. Eugenie S. Schiff, who died August 
26 after an illness of several) months. 
She was 49 vears old and is survived by 
her husband, and three sons, Lieutenant 
William Schiff, Jr., Lieutenant Edward 
Schiff and Herbert Schiff. 

Mrs. Schiff was born in’ Lawrence, 
LL. |., and educated in private schools in 
New York City. She was married to 
Mr. Schiff on June 16, 1914. Following 
the death of her son, Lieutenant Terry 
Schiff in the service of his country she 
devoted much of her time to Red Cross 
work and other charitable enterprises. 
Colonel Schiff is stationed at Governor’s 
Island as a staff officer of the Second 
Service Command, U. S. 


Connecticut Approves 
Fire Renewal Certificates 


General Counsel J. Raymond Berry of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has notified member companies that 
Connecticut has authorized use of re- 
newal certificates on fire business. No 
form of certificate has been prescribed 
but form of renewal certificate must be 
filed with the Department before be- 
ing put into general use. 
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W. Ray Thomas on Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 1) 


it is an agent’s program, although a 
program in the interests of all in the 
business. However, if the objective is 
to improve conditions in the business 
generally—thus helping all branches of 
the industry, it 1s inescapable that com- 
pany cooperation and a sincere blessing 





Schuyler Studios, Inc. 


W. RAY THOMAS 


for the success of the movement be given 
by our company friends. 

“Over and over it has been said that 
the agent and producer has contributed 
to the success of stock insurance in this 
It is not debatable, therefore, 


country. 





Protection for valuable paintings and other art treasures 
under our Fine Arts Floaters, is today an important part 


= 
Rhode Island...a small state 
with an impressive background 
In the rich farming district of Narragansett, Rhode Island, 
was born Gilbert Stuart, son of a Scotch snuff-grinder. Des- 
tined to become one of America’s great portrait painters, 
Stuart’s early artistic efforts attracted attention while he was 
in school in Newport. Then followed years of work and study 
in America and abroad, until in 1792 he returned to America 
and began his most outstanding work—a series of world- 
famous portraits of George Washington, of which 124 are 
listed today. It is estimated that he painted nearly 1000 por- 
traits before his death in 1828. The finest and most compre- 
hensive collection of these are at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. Other excellent examples are in Providence at 
the Rhode Island School of Design, in private collections, and 
in Newport at the Redwood Library. In the barn-like struc- 
ture where Stuart was born, a grist mill was operated for 109 
years after his time. It was recently restored by the Gilbert 
Stuart Memorial and snuff once more is being made. 


if this be true, that the American Agency 
System is an important factor. 

“If public relations, in its full purpose, 
is to show to the world a clean and 
helpful business, there are certain things 
which the companies can do which will 
be of definite help. The Atlanta inves- 
tigestion emphasized a trend. It empha- 
sized above all that the various com- 
ponent factors of the business are neces- 
sarily inter-related and inter-dependent. 
During the possibility of further litiga- 
tion, it would be extremely advisable for 
the companies to take some action in 
a specific way to establish a closer agency 
relationship. Let the fence which some- 
times seems to stand between company 
and agent be taken down, and instead 
let there be laid a roadway of confidence 
and respect between the door-step of the 
agent and portals of the head offices. 


How Companies Can Help 


“We suggest to the companies that 
they examine their agency lists and re- 
move therefrom the names of those who 
are not really agents; who are unskilled, 
and who are not sincerely ambitious to 
become true representatives. Let us, 
with the companies, begin an intensive 
study of qualification laws and inaugu- 
rate a campaign on a reasonable and 
practical basis in cooperation with state 
authorities to establish standards of 
qualification, 

“Let us take steps to establish fair and 
effective countersignature laws in the 
various states. Let us simplify the proc- 
esses of underwriting and rating. In 
other words, it is time that we should 
pause, study, and execute new plans for 
streamlining this industry. [| would sug- 
vest that company executives, through a 
proper committee, meet with a similar 
comunittee of agents to study these and 




















GILBERT STUART 
1755-1828 


of the business of the Rhode Island Insurance Company. 
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September 2. (943 
other problems on a national bas | -re- 
establish the old methods whic ave 
been found to be sound, but m im- 
portantly, eliminate or correct ose 
procedures which shall have been nq 
wrong and out of mode. I am x) that 
the National Association will be | to 
cooperate in a friendly manner the 
accomplishment of these worthw! ur- 
poses, 

Obligations of Agents 

“Second, to insure the success ur 
new plan, there are certain obli ns 
imposed upon the agent. His LIS¢ 
must be swept clean, that he be pre- 
sented faultless in this movement | cfore 
his fellow men. He must ace: the 
trends of the time bravely. He inust 
understand his business. He must sender 
service. He must not continue to maintain 
a self-contained attitude, but m be 
ready to take part in the affairs the 
world. 

“In these trying times the practical 
application of the brains, intelligence, 
and vision of the agent should play a 
commanding part, the commission motive 


must be secondary to an objective of 
service—sincere and practical. As never 
before, he must support his trade asso- 
ciation by deeds, not just words, by ma- 
terial payments of money to strengthen 
our financial position. Cheery words of 
cooperation must take the place of selfish 
personal attacks. 

“Private enterprise must be demon- 
strated in its true value. Private enter- 
prise is not a_ selfish possession. — Its 
continuance depends on the unselfish co- 
operation in all business of those who 
work with their hands and with their 
minds,” 


Roosevelt Fixes Oct. 3-9 
As Fire Prevention Week 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt this 
week issued a proclamation fixing the 
week of October 3 as Fire Prevention 
Week. In his statement he said that 
fire damage in this country since the 
United States entered the war in 1941 
had been comparable to the damage 
caused by enemy air attacks in the Brit- 
ish Isles during the “blitz.” 

“T earnestly request the people of the 
country,” he said, “to take unusually 
active measures during that week, and 
throughout the year, to conserve our hu- 
man and material resources from de- 
struction by fire. 

“These preventable fires are 
measured in thousands of workers killed 
and disabled: vast destruction of critical 
raw materials, food and other vital sup- 
plies for our armed forces and_ civilian 
population; the ruin of war plants, fac- 
tories, homes and machinery—in man) 
cases for the duration of the war. 

“Fires are bringing costly delays in the 
production and transportation of air- 
planes, ships, tanks and guns — delays 
that mean a postponement of victory 
and the lives of many of our men on 
the fighting fronts.” 


being 


In Manufacturers’ Office 


Li ood 


] Jer: 


Appointment of Donald A. 
as fire underwriter under T. 


mott, manager of the New York nch 
office of the Manufacturers Casual and 
Manufacturers Fire is announced W. 
Stanley Kite, president of both Ipa- 
nies. Mr. Lockwood has made ins: ‘ance 
his career since 1926, when he gra: % ed 
from Columbia University. His | po- 
sition was with Lockwood Brother (:en- 
eral Agency, where he served 1 ev 

un- 


eral years as fire underwriter an 
terman. In 1932 he became as ited 


with the Firemen’s of Newark a cial 
agent for New York City and su nd 
ing suburban areas, which pos! ne 
now relinquishes to join Manutac’ 'rers 
In establishing the fire insurar de- 
partment in the New York branc nce 
the Manufacturers companies art ing 
another step in their plan to hish 
facilities tos the brokers and agen!s 1 
the New York territory that | a 
ail. 


complete and thorough in evers 


S 
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16,447 IN AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION 











ive 
im- Total Makes New High Record By 
se Margin of One Over Last Year; Loss 
ind of Nearly 1,500 is Overcome 
at the close of its fiscal year on Au- 
At 
to 74 herchi the National 
cust 31 the membership of the Nationa 
kan \ssociation of Insurance Agents reached 
another all-time high of 16,477 member 
wencics throughout the United States, 
nur Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska, an- 
ns F nounced Fred C. Richardt of Evansville, 
< hairman of the membership committee 
= o : ’ 
Fore Although the increase over last year’s 
the yeak membership is only one member, 
ea 
ust this by no means denotes lack of appre- 
wi iable gains. Because of numerous one- 
ain é : : 
Re man agencies closing during the year 
the md other agency consolidations largely 
brought about by agents entering the 
ical armed services, the total number of 
nese members dropped by the National Asso- 
va ciation during the year reached an ab- 
teh normal figure of close to 1,500. To offset 
of this large loss, one more than the total 
ver iropped was reported by the state asso- 
fee ciations to national headquarters as new 
na- members during the year. 
hen Among the state associations singled 
m. ut by Mr. Reichardt as contributing 
fish largely to the new membership rolls 
juring August, when a last-minute drive 
ane was instituted, are California, lowa, 
ret Texas, Kentucky, Indiana, Nebraska, 
lts Xew York, Illinois, New Jersey, Ala- 
ee hana, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Florida, 
vho \lassachusetts, South Carolina and Utah. 
eir 





NEW N. Y. INSURANCE BOOK 


Roberts Publishing Corporation Gets Out 
300-Page Volume on Insurance Offices 
ek and Personalities 
The Roberts Publishing Corporation of 












ve New York City, publishers of the Insur- 
ion ance Advocate, this week made a sub- 
hat stantial and constructive contribution to 
fe isurance literature through publication 
we i a 300-page volume entitled “Those 
rit Who Underwrite.” This book, published 
; nan excellent grade of paper and ex- 
ly iensively illustrated, contains brief his- 
nd tories of nearly all company and agency 
ee fices in metropolitan New York, to- 
le- gether with biographical sketches of the 
leading personnel of these organizations. 
ne \ library edition, well bound for long 
led ise, it is being distributed to all adver- 
cal users and to subscribers of the Advocate. 
ip- \ limited number of copies is still avail- 
an - for purchase, at cost of $3.50 a copy, 
C= it 123 William Street. The book con- 
ny ains indexes of the hundreds of bio- 
sraphical sketches as well as of the 
he ; articles and advertisements. 
ir- “Those Who Underwrite” is designed 
WS 0 be a central source of information for 
ry surance people in New York and the 
on hase and staff members are to be 
mgratulated upon the excellent job 
complished, especially when it is real- 
ed that the staff worked under tre- 
nendous wartime handicaps. As a ref- 
ce rence book, as well as a general guide 
» the insurance business of New York, 
od is volume is of immense value. A large 
‘mount of important as well as interest- 
cl ig Information is contained between its 
nd vers. Brokers, agents, company and 
\\ ‘surance organization representatives 
va- id the insurance press will be using 
1c 's hook frequently. 
ed lhe foreword to “Those Who Under- 
10- rite” points out that: little has been 
n ‘athercd and put in permanent form 
V- bout e men who developed insurance 
n- i New York in the past. Many person- 
ed ities who were leaders in other days 
re goue and about forgotten. The 
d Kober P ‘ublishing Corporation seeks to 
he orrect this obvious gap in the recording 
rs. 'New York insurance history, in so far 
le- s the present is concerned, and its pub- 
ce ‘ation will serve to perpetuate the 
ng vemor : of those who today are carry- 
s! is on insurance, whether they be top 
- ae Ss or men and women less in the 
ye Choht, 





) . = _ 7 * 
Preparation of “1 hose Who Under- 

















MARK 25TH ANNIVERSARIES 


J. F. Dissell, Aaslehana tees of Au- 
tomobile, and C. H. Miner, Superin- 
tendent Field Accounts Department 

Two members of the home office staff 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
observe their twenty-fifth anniversaries 
with the organization on September 3. 
They are James F. Dissell, assistant sec- 
retary of the Automobile and the Stand- 
ard Fire, and Charles H. Miner, super- 
intendent of the field accounts depart- 
ment. 

A native of Canton, O., Mr. Dissell 
was educated at Maine Central Institute 
and entered insurance in 1910, when he 
became connected with the Scottish 
Union, subsequently becoming connect 
ed with the National Fire and later the 
Phoenix Fire. He joined the Automobile 
on September 3, 1918, as an examiner 
and was promoted to special agent, with 
headquarters in Syracuse, N. Y., in 1923. 
He returned to the home office as agency 
superintendent in 1926 and was elected 
assistant secretary in 1937. He has been 
prominent in educational training of the 


hands of E. Weston 
Roberts, Charles Rosensweig, August 
A. Klinko, G. Reid MacKay, Margaret 
E. Kane and Mildred S. Powell as edi- 
tors and staff members. Technical con 
tributors were Leland E. Dorrothy and 
Harry Marks. 


write” was in the 








fire fieldmen of his companies. Dis- 
sell former West Hartford sonic 
nan. 

Mr. Miner was born in Hartford and 
educated at Hartford Public High School. 
He was connected with Wakefield Mor- 
ley & Co. before joining the Aetna or- 
c«anization in 1918. In 1924 he was named 
superintendent of accounts and in 1928 
eiven charge of all collection and home 
office agency accounting work. In May, 
1936, the cancellation, comptometer-con- 
trol and general typing departments were 


is a 


placed under ‘his supervision. He 1s 
widely known throughout the field. A 
singer, Mr. Miner for many years was 
a tenor soloist in New York and Hart- 


ford churches and is a former member 
of sthe Hartford Choral Club. 
EED HEADS ‘OREGON AGENTS 
Fred C. Reed, Portland, of the Har 
vey Wells-Reed Company, was named 
president of Oregon \ssociation of In- 
Agents at the annual meeting 


surance “¢ 
at Portland,on August 20. Other officers 
are V. 1 Robinson of Medford, chair- 


man ot the executive committee; George 
Haerle, Portland, national director for 
Oregon, and KE. M. Stadel, executive 
secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.13 a share, payable October 
1 to stockholders of record September 15. 








*FIGHTING MEN 


OF AMERICA—Noa, 2 


In Napoleon’s Time 


The War of 1812 as a military and naval event was of minor ac- 
count. Our losses were less than five thousand men in a population 
of eight million; yet the effects of the war on the government and the 
e far-reaching. Our independence had been acknowl- 
edged on paper but not in practice. After the peace of 1815 Amer- 
ica struck out on a new path—a path of full national consciousness. 


people were 


If you would like a poster-size reprint in color of this ni aval officer 


of 1812, together with % 


1 descriptive booklet called ‘ 


‘Planned 


Progress’’ on business Scena for insurance men, write to: 


Boston Insurance Company 
©ld Colony Insurance Company 


87 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


*The second of a series of illustrations of American men engaged in seven wars. 
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NEW JERSEY AGENTS’ PROGRAM 


Commissioner Agger and Broughton 
Slated as Speakers at 50th Anniver- 
sary Meeting on September 24 


The New 
Agents has issued its program for 
the fiftieth annual held 
at the Hotel Stacy-Trent in Trenton on 
Friday, September 24. 


Jersey Association of Insur 
ance 
meeting to be 
Following regis- 


tration of members and guests there will 
be an executive session for members only 


at 9:30 a. m. at which reports will be 
presented by officers, members of the 
executive committee, county vice presi- 
dents and committee chairmen. This will 


be tollowed by the election of officers to, 
1943-H and consideration. of unfinished 
and new business. President William 
D. O'Gorman and Executive Committee 
Chairman Edward F. Walton will be 
presiding officers. 

Luncheon will be served at 12:15 
o'clock and the afternoon session will 
start with installation of the new presi- 
dent. The William J. Wilson Memorial 
Cup will be presented to the local or 
county board rendering the most out- 
standing service to the American Agency 
System in New Jersey during the year. 

Kugene E. Agger, Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance, will speak, as 
will \verell Broughton, public rela 
tions counselor of the National \ssocia 
tion of Insurance Agents, who will talk 
on the subject of “Public Relations.” 
The meeting will conclude with a special 
program and reception to membership in 
observance of the fiftieth anniversary. 

The executive committee will meet 
Thursday evening at the hotel. Mem 
bers of the association are invited to 
attend this meeting. The New Jersey 
\ssociation had planned several years 
ago to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
by being hosts to the annual convention 


also 


of the National Association at Atlantic 
City. Plans in this direction progressed 
but were canceled when this country 
entered the war. This year’s meeting 


usual two 
resort, but 


has been curtailed from the 
day gathering at a seashore 
despite war restrictions the half-century 
anniversary will be observed fittingly. — 

\ War Stamp and Bond booth will be 
set up at the convention September 24. 


PPF RULINGS FOR MICHIGAN 


New York Companies May Write This 
Floater in That State; New Jersey 
Companies Denied Permission 


David A. 


said this week after 


Insurance Commissioner 


Forbes of Michigan 


a clarifying letter and a telenhone con- 
versation with New Jersey Department 
officials, that he would rule that New 


Jersey companies operating in Michigan 
will not be permitted to write personal 
property floater business in the state on 
the basis of their home Department’s 
interpretation of the New Jersey law. 
Previously the Michigan Commissioner 
had been under the impression that the 
New Jersey law permitted writing of 
such business and that the New Jersey 
Department, hence, had no objections to 
its carriers handling this class of busi 


ness under Michigan’s 1943 law legaliz 
ing the PPF form. 
New Jersey is the first state of a 


number queried by Commissioner Forbes 
to rule that its domiciliary carriers may 
not write the personal property floater 


form outside the home state boundaries. 
Commissioner Forbes is in receipt of a 
letter from Joseph F. Collins, chief of 
the rating bureau of the New York De 
partment, to the effect that New York 
companies may write the line in Michigan 


handle it are 
Department. 
had consulted 


it their qualifications to 
approved by the Michigan 
Mr. Collins, who said he 


with Acting Superintendent Thomas J 
Cullen and other departmental associ- 
ates, wrote that “the feeling here is that 
the Michigan Denartment has the power 
to issue certificates of authority to write 
personal property floater policies in 
Michigan to such New York companies 


as your Commissioner finds to be quali- 
fied to do so.” 
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National Board Warns of Dangers 
Of Oven-Pack Method of Preserving 


Because of the fire and explosion haz- 
ards involved, home canners should be 
extremely careful when using the oven 
pack method of preserving fruits and 
vegetables, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters warned in a special bulle- 
tin issued today. It also suggested pre- 
cautions to be taken in connection with 
the use of pressure cookers. The bulle- 
tin classed the cold pack or water bath 
being the least hazardous 
preserving victory garden 


method as 
means of 
produce. 

The oven pack method is the most 
dangerous means of preserving because 
it is not possible to regulate oven heat 
so that it does not introduce a hazard 
from a pressure explosion in the jar or 
can if the tops have been tightly closed, 
the National Board’s bulletin said. Re- 
ports have been received from fire in- 
surance companies of a number of cases 
where explosions occurred, causing in- 
jury to people and damage to property, 
according to the bulletin. 

Excessive Steam Pressure Produced 

In one recent case in Pennsylvania a 
woman placed nine pint jars of snap 
beans in the gas range oven and set the 
heat regulator at 275 degrees. A _ short 
time later a violent explosion blew the 
range apart, broke the gas pipe con- 
nection, and seriously scalded and cut 
the woman’s son who was sitting in the 
kitchen. 

“It is very evident that the tops had 
been tightened and when this is done a 
temperature of 275 degrees will produce 
a steam pressure of twenty-nine pounds, 
which is far in excess of the safe limits 
of a sealed glass jar or even a tin can,” 
the bulletin says. 

Oven regulators are seldom kept in 
such condition as to assure their accuracy 
within ten to twenty degrees, the bulle- 


JESSE T. TABLER DIES 


Assistant United States Manager of 

Phoenix Was IIl Several Months; 

32 Years With Company 
_ Jesse Trigg Tabler, assistant United 
States manager of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance of London, died August 26 in St. 
Luke's Hospital in New York City fol- 
lowing an illness of several months. He 
was unmarried. 

Born on January 4, 1886, Mr. Tabler 
entered insurance in Atlanta, Ga... in 
1905. Three years later he came to New 
York and was fieldman for the Shawnee 
Fire successively in Pennsylvania, New 
England and Virginia. He joined the 
Phoenix on February 1, 1911, as an ex- 
aminer. With that company he served 
as general agent in charge of the South- 
ern department, secretary and assistant 
United States manager. He was also 
assistant United States manager of the 
Union Marine & General, and vice presi- 
dent of the Imperial, Columbia of New 
York and United Firemen’s of Phila- 
delphia 


WITH SOUTHGATE IN TEXAS 

The New York Fire Office, underwrit- 
ers’ agency of the Norwich Union Fire, 
has entered the general agency of Wal- 
ter L. Southgate in Dallas, Tex. He 
will handle the entire State of Texas. 
Other companies in the general agency 
are the Globe & Republic of the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds Group and the Cali- 
fornia of the Commercial Union Group. 


IOWA MEETING CALLED OFF 

The annual convention of the lowa 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents, sched- 
uled for Des Moines October 29, has 
been called off by the executive commit- 
tee of the association 


tin stated, and offered the following 
suggestion: 

“If you must use the oven pack method, 
check the oven control by placing a 
thermometer in the oven for an hour, 
and if it goes about 240 degrees, which 
corresponds to a pressure of ten pounds, 
change the oven control so it will re- 
main at that temperature. Remember 
also that with oven controls set low all 
of the burners may not say lighted and 
unburned gas may collect in the oven.” 

Several precautions were offered to 
those who use pressure cookers for their 
home canning. It is necessary to be sure 
that the safety valve operates at a low 
pressure and that the steam pressure 
gauge reads accurately. A recent check- 
up of fifteen cookers showed one safety 
valve needed cleaning, and another had 
a gauge that was six pounds off true 
readings. The local gas company often 
will check both safety valves and gauges. 
The lugs holding the cover in place 
must be in good condition and properly 
tightened before applying heat and it is 
of even greater importance to release the 
steam before loosening any of the cover 
lugs. The Board warned never to try 
to improvise a pressure cooker. 

Cold Pack Least Hazardous 

The cold pack or water bath method 
is the least hazardous method of home 
canning, according to the Board. The 
principal danger is from scalds when 
removing the jars. Be sure to place the 
jars on a grill or rack that keeps them 
off the bottom of the vessel; this pre- 
vents the accumulation of steam under 
the jar ard lessens the likelihood of boil- 
ing over. If the water should boil over 
nut out the gas flame and be sure the 
room has been well aired before relight- 
ing the gas. Boiling over can be avoided 
by setting the flame so that the boiling 
point is just maintained; rapidly boiling 
water is no hotter than slowly boiling 
water, and the low flame saves gas. 





Mass. Youths Winners in 
Fire Prevention Contest 


Two Massachusetts youths, winners of 
the Massachusetts fire prevention con- 
test sponsored by the Mutual Farm Un- 
derwriters in cooperation with the Mas- 
sachusetts 4-H Club, will compete in the 
National Youth Safety Contest conduct- 
ed annually by the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies. 

Kirst prize winners in the state con- 
test are Norman FE. Ramsdell of Millis, 
ardent 4-H clubbers and eleven-time win- 


ner at county fairs with his prize calves, 


and bulls, and Marguerite M. Mitchell of 
Shelburne, a two-time winner last year 
at the Franklin County Fair with her 
cow and calf. In addition to competing 
for $100 first and $50 second cash prizes 
in the national, each will be awarded a 
$25 War Bond by the Mutual Farm Un- 
derwriters, which promoted the contest 
to cooperate with the Government’s ef- 
fort to drive home to farmers the dan- 
ger of fire to national security in time 
of war. Second prize winners are Don- 
ald Pease and Ruth Davenport, both of 
Shelburne. Each will receive $10 in 
War Stamps. 


approved the 1943 New York standard 
fire policy as of March 1, 1944. It may 
be used in the state on and after Sep- 
tember 1. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters will file a copy of the New 
York form in Utah which will be ac- 
cepted on behalf of all member compa- 
nies of the board. New York, Missis- 
sippi, Montana and Utah have now defi- 
nitely accepted and made effective the 
New York form and three other states 
will act soon. 





Everett Worfolk With 
N. Y. Agency 25 Years 


Matar Studio 
EVERETT WORFOLK 


Everett Wortolk, comptroller of Hoey, 
Ellison & Frost, Inc., one of the leading 
insurance agencies of New York City, 
has been with the agency twenty-five 
years. He is a graduate of Bayonne 
High School and New York University 
where he got a B.S. in accounting. 

He was 14 when he joined the agency— 
then Hoey & Ellison. After his office 
boy experience he went on the counter, 
then successively was in underwriting 
and endorsement and on the maps and 
accounting. Last December he was made 
comptroller. He is a member of the New 
York City Accountants’ Association and 
is married and has two children. 


Paul v. Virginia 


(Continued from Page 17) 





Council of State Governors, a potent 
factor in solving interstate problems, he 
said, recently has taken on new signifi- 
cance; the American Bar Association has 
played a most important role in the 
field of interstate operation. Such or- 
ganizations, he said, illustrate the activi- 
ties of many groups which are helping 
solve interstate problems in a demo- 
cratic way. 
Fusion of Branches 

“Many persons of a theoretical type 
of mind,” Mr. Gontrum said, “take the 
attitude that Government must be cen- 
tralized and can be administered effec- 
tively only under a commission form. 
They see in the fusion of the legisla- 
tive, judicial and administrative branches 
a new, streamlined, assembly line type 
of centralized government. It may have 
some hidden virtues, but its dangers are 
terrifying. It is a challenge and threat 
to democracy. One aspect of bureau- 
cratic power which many overlook is 
that it frequently is so extensive and 
discretionary that the mere threat of 
its use prevents any opposition to its 
authority. 

“Such a potential reserve of power 
placed in bold and unscrupulous hands— 
or stupid hands—becomes a menace to 
all our liberties. This can become true 
of state departments. How much more 
of a menace is a federal bureau, triple 
functioned, unrestrained, cold, remote, 
insolent, with all the power of the na- 
tion behind it, lurking like an octopus 
in the shadow of the Constitution? An 
administrative body that has powers to 
make laws, interpret its own laws and 
to enforce its laws, not only by direct 
action, but by indirect coercion, is a 
power to be watched, feared and _ re- 
strained. It develops into the most ob- 


noxious form of totalitarian terror. 
“As an old-fashioned American coun- 





POST-WAR FIRE HAZARDS 


Fire Marshal Scott of Ontario Warns of 
Incendiary Fires and Use of Poorly 
Constructed Buildings 

After this war ends there vill pe 
large forces of trained and semi-trained 
firemen available, due to civilian defense 
programs now, according to Fire Mar- 
shal W. J. Scott of Ontario, \ ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the Dp. 
minion Association of Fire Chiefs at S. 
Catharines, Ont., on August 25. Man 
of these wartime trained firemen will be 
available for municipal fire departments, 
whose manpower is now depleted 

To offset this trained fire fighting 
personnel the close of war will also bring 
fire problems, said Mr. Scott. “One of 
these will be the fire safety of buildings 
no longer used, either because of popu- 
lation shifts or the discontinuance of 
war work. During the war we have 
seen the almost total disappearance oj 
incendiary fires from the profit motive. 
but undoubtedly after the war this type 
of incendiary fire will greatly increase 
again. With the usual cooperation which 
we receive from fire chiefs, I trust that 
the investigation branch of the fire mar- 
shal’s office will be able to keep down 
any such tendency towards incendiary 


fires. 
“Our past record,” continued Mr 
Scott, “shows that our arson investiga- 


tion is efficient, even though we do not 
maintain the 1942 achievement of forty- 
six convictions out of forty-seven crim- 
inal cases in connection with fires. Over 
the period of the last five years, out of 
1,429 investigations, of which many were 
investigated for reasons other than that 
of suspected incendiarism, we _ laid 
charges of arson or allied fire crimes in 
256 cases, resulting in 217 convictions 
and ‘only thirty-nine acquittals, giving a 
conviction ratio of 85%. In the same 
period in the other eight provinces of 
Canada, the various provincial fire mar- 
shals made 5,396 investigations, laid 
charges in 393 cases and had 278 con- 
victions and 115 acquittals, or a con- 
viction ratio of 70%. 


“With difficulties in getting proper 
building construction materials today 


and federal war legislation overriding 
local building by-laws and permitting 
types of construction not ordinarily al- 
lowed, the fire chiefs after the war 
must be particularly on guard that an) 
lessening of proper standards that the 
war has brought should disappear and 
that these proper standards be imposed 
again. Many so-called temporary build- 
ings have been constructed, often oi 
very inflammable construction and not 
of the best design from a fire hazard 
viewpoint. Municipal fire chiefs must 
take care that all temporary buildings 
do not become permanent so as [to add 
to the fire danger, not only to tle build- 
ings themselves and persons in them but 
also to surrounding property.” 


AT FIRE CHIEF’S MEETING 
Three fire defense specialists of the 
United States Office of Civilian Detense 
spoke at the seventieth annual conter- 
ence of the International Association 0! 
Fire Chiefs at Chicago this week. These 
included Colonel Clarence Goldsmith, 





chief consultant, fire defense section, 
F. S. Gay, technical assistant chief, Ol D) 
protection branch, and R. Bb. Wooley, 
chief coordination unit, fire defense sec 
tion. 

tryman and individualist, who detests all 
forms of arbitrary authority, | sem 
real danger to free institutions ! - 
centralization of authority and m me 
growth of federal bureaucratic power: 
Some of those who talk most vlibly 0! 
democracy are the subtle or unwittiis 
enemies of liberty. Totalitarianism a 
sumes many forms, some hide some 
seductive. Let us beware lest tlivse sm 
ing bureaucratic handmaidens of OU! 
federal government becomes (1rces who 
will eventually turn the greed) d rol 


so-wily Odyssean adventurers 0! 
democracy into swine.” 
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Courts Hold Premiums Collected or 
Due Are Sole Property of Insurer 


By C. G. Myers 
General Attorney, Western Department, Hartford Fire 


C. G. Myers, general attorney of the 
Western department of the Hartford Fire, 
addres ved the Insurance Section —— 
of the American Bar Association in Chi- 
cago last week on legal relations ogee 
fire insurance companies and their agents 
with reference to expirations, accounts re- 
ceivable and moneys collected thereon. In 
these columns last week were published 
Mr. Jlyvers’ review of the legal history of 
expiruttons. Following is what he said 
with reference to accounts recewwable and 
moneys collected by agents: 

“Nccounts receivable,” as the term is 
commonly understood and accepted in 
the insurance world, can safely be de- 
ined as meaning moneys which the pur- 
chasers of insurance owe as premiums 
for the protection purchased. The in- 
surance company assumes the risk. The 
company alone is required to respond 
in the event of loss. The agent’s inter- 
est in the premium is limited to his com- 
missions. The agent has no further 
property in such money. 

Premiums Due 

That the premiums due on policies are 
the property of the company writing the 
policy cannot be questioned. It has been 
held that if the agent did not collect 
the premium that he was not entitled to 
commissions. I refer to the case of Kelly 
y. American Mine Owners’ Casualty 
Corp., 161 Va. 206, 170 S. E. 580, wherein 
the court, on page 582 of 170 S. E. said: 

“Finally, it is said that the court erred 
in not giving him credit for commissions 
on the gross amount of premiums due 
when he was discharged. In this the 
court was plainly right. Commissions 
are paid for work done. This agent had 
not collected them, and certainly should 
be paid nothing on their account, and 
this is doubly true when we remember 
the conditions under which he was dis- 
charged.” 

Where the agency has paid older bal- 
ances with money collected on policies 
later written, the agency acquires no 
interest thereby in such older balances. 
These accounts receivable still remain 
the property of the company. 


Premiums Collected 

Where an agency collects moneys due 
as premiums on policies written in the 
performance of its duty the moneys so 
collected are the properties of the in- 
surance company, less the agency’s com- 
mission. In the case of Central National 
Bank of Baltimore v. ro Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., 104 U. S. 54, 26 Law 
Ed. 693, the insurance bet. "S ; general 
agent deposited, after collection, premi- 
ums in his account and sent his check 
to the insurance company. The bank 
charged against this account a note for 
the Personal indebtedness of the general 
agent Dillon to the bank. The insurance 
company brought suit to recover. In 
affirming a a judgment in favor of the in- 
surance company, the court, on page 71 
of \4 U. S. and pages 700 and 701 of 
“6 Law Ed. said: 

“the relation of Dillon to the insur- 
ance company was one of confidence and 
trus He was its agent for the col- 
lection of premiums, which belonged to 
it no less when in his hands than before 
their receipt by him. He was to account 
lor them, under its directions, and in his 
entire dealing with them was bound to 
obey its orders. He was not merely its 
debtor for the amount in his hands. He 
held the fund for the use and as the 
Bro} tty of the company. Foley v. Hill, 
2H. 1. Gas., 28. 
1a direct suit, between them, Dillon 
V. Insurance Co., 44 Md. 386, it was so 
€xpressly ruled, the Maryland Court of 
Appeals saying: ‘Dillon not only held 


the fiduciary relation to the company of 
its agents, but was acting in respect to 
this and all the money he collected while 
stich agent, under specific directions as 
to what he should do with it, directions 
which the company had the right, for 
its own protection and that of its policy- 
holders, to have specifically performed. 
* * * He must, we think, be regarded 
and treated as a trustee, and the tund 
thus in his hands must be considered as 
so far impressed with a trust as to give 
a court of equity jurisdiction of the case 
on that ground, if on no other’.” 


Cannot Be Used for Agent’s General 
Creditors 

In the case of Williams v. S. M. Smith 
Insurance Agency, et al., 75 W. Va. 494, 
84S. E. 235, a receiver of an insolvent 
bank brought an action against an in- 
surance agency which was also insolv- 
ent. The agency’s receiver, Bradshaw, 
had collected certain moneys due on in- 
surance policies which the agency had 
written for the intervening insurance 
companies. Among other things, the 
question was raised as to whether the 
moneys so collected were the property of 
the agency for its general creditors or 
were the property of the insurance com- 
pany. In holding that the moneys so 
collected were the property of the insur- 
ance compe, the court, on pages 236 
and 237 of 84 S. E., said: 

“The money due and unpaid on poli- 
cies and bonds so issued prior to that 
date was not due and payable to the 
Smith agency, as and for its own use 
for payment to its general creditors or 
otherwise. Neither before, at, or subse- 
quent to that date had it any proprietary 
right or interest in such premiums, ex- 
cept to the extent of commissions for 
collections pursuant to the terms of 
the agency contract. * * * 

“The collections made by Bradshaw, 
so far as they arose, from premiums due 
on policies and bonds, were and re- 
mained the money of the principals not 
of the agency. It could not lawfully 
appropriate them to its personal use or 
benefit. They constituted a trust fund, 
for the exclusive use and benefit of the 
companies.” 

In the case of In re Mason Co., in 
bankruptcy, 254 Fed. the insurance 
company petitioned for an order of court 
to decree certain funds collected on its 
policies to be its property. In holding 
such funds to be the property of the 
insurance company, the court said: 

“In my view of the situation, as dis- 
closed by the record and careful read- 
ing of the contract, the outstanding pre- 
miums unpaid were clearly the property 
of the petitioner, who had appointed 
the Mason Co. as general agents to sell 
its policies of insurance and collect its 
premiums for it, subject only to the 
right of the agents to comply with the 
regulations set forth in the contract, and 
to deduct certain commissions for serv- 
ices thus rendered as general agents.” 

Minnesota Decision 

In the case of Minneapolis Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co. v. Bank of Daw- 
son, et al., 193 Minn. 14, 257 N. W. 519, 
the trial court allowed the insurance 
company’s claim as a preferred claim 
because moneys on deposit were funds 
collected “as premiums on such insurance 
ei ’s policies. In affirming a judg- 
ment holding that the moneys were the 
property of the insurance company, the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, on page 
511 of 257 N. W., said: 

“That conclusion, applicable generally, 
is somewhat enforced here because the 
bank put the premiums into its ‘insur 
ance account’ thereby earmarking the 


fund, except for the bank’s commissions, 


as the property of the insurer. * * * 

“The title to the net premiums col- 
lected did not pass to the bank. The 
latter did not have the right to use them 
as its own at all or for any purpose. 
Oak Grove Farmers’ Mutual Insurance 
Co. v. Almena State Bank (Wis.), 256 
N. W. 696.” 

It is immaterial whether an agency 
is terminated by insolvency, bankruptcy, 
or death. The rights of the parties are 
governed by the foregoing cardinal prin- 
cipals of law, both as to accounts re- 
ceivable and moneys in the possession 
of the agency derived from the collec- 
tion of such accounts. 


Florida Agents’ Association 
Committees Are Appointed 


President Frank D. Moor of the 
Florida Insurance Agents Association 
has named the following committees for 
1943-44: 

Compensation and casualty: J. P. Las- 
siter, Leesburg, chairman; A. J. Coakley, 
Tallahassee ; D. Cole, Jr., West Palm 
Beach; Cooper Cubbage, Jacksonville; 
C. W. Earnshaw, Bradenton. 

Education and publicity: L. P. Me- 


Cord, chairman, Jacksonville; A. J. 
McEachern, St. Petersburg; G. Pratt 
Martin, Pensacola; John W. Moreland, 


Tampa; Walter Richardson, Jackson- 
ville; Sol Wittenstein, Orlando. 

Inland marine: Harold Younger, chair- 
man, Jacksonville; Briggs Branning, 
Miami; L. D. Coheen, St. Petersburg; 
L. E. Merriam, Panama City; Jack Piers, 
West Palm Beach. 

Fire and allied lines: L. L. Sertel, 
chairman, Miami; Mrs. Myrtle Brown, 
Lake City; Frank Lewis, Jacksonville; 


McIntosh, Gainesville; E. M. Mat- 
tis, Ft. Louderdale. 
Inter-organization: President Moor, 


chairman; Cooper Cubbage, Jacksonville; 
J. Howard Gould, St. Petersburg. 


Moreton Address 
(Continued from Page 18) 


ard ever known to a complete nation. 
Poverty, misery and disease waned 
steadily through the vears. 

“Much remained to be done, but much 
had been accomplished. Any world trav- 
eler could see the difference—and immi- 
gration flocked to our shores to enjoy 
freedom and pursue, not only happiness, 
but opportunity and wealth. 

“Certainly, we had great natural re- 
sources. But so has Europe—and Russia 
—and China. But we had something 
else—the spirit of freedom and enter- 
prise—a great undivided market and a 
government of laws—not of men. 

“No—it was a scheme of things that 
permitted liberty of action—great re- 
wards for great deeds. Our frontiers 
vanished fifty years ago, but progress 
continued. 


Entrance of Foreign Ideas 


“And then—in our time—came a 
change. Our new population came from 
parts of Europe that lacked the Amer- 
ican and English concepts of liberty, 
true democracy. That part of that pop- 
ulation which spread out into the coun- 
try, the smaller cities and towns, was 
quickly assimilated. But great undigest- 
ed lumps remained in the cities and some 
manufacturing districts. 

“This group—never truly American 
became the prey of European agitators 
and, finally, communists who played on 
their bitterness against the very real 
evils of their lives. And the social con- 
cepts of Marx and Engels took root in 
these unassimilated groups and lie back 
of the present emphasis on planning, 
State control, modified capitalism, ‘state 
capitalism.’ 

“And the disciples of collectivism—of 
state planning — increased their activity. 
Today they menace the whole foundation 
of American strength, wealth and happi- 
ness. It lies with the good sense of the 
\merican people and the sensible public 
relations work of business and industry 
to show that it would be tragic for 
America to yield her heritage for the 


WITH STANDARD OF N. J. 
John T. Harding Assumes Post of 
Second Vice President; Formerly 
With Millers National 
John T. Harding assumed his new 
duties as second vice president of the 
Standard Fire of New Jersey on Sep- 
tember 1. He has been associated for 
many years with the Millers National. 
He has had fifteen years experience in 
the field as state agent and has a splen- 
did background in this respect. In ad- 
dition, he has had considerable experi- 
ence in the underwriting and loss de- 

partments. 

Mr. Harding was president of the 
Illinois Fire Prevention Association in 
1924, president of both Illinois Field 
Clubs at various times, and most loyal 
gander of the Illinois Pond of Blue 
Goose for two years. He is a member 


of the St. Charles, Ill, Board of Edu- 
cation, and a director of the St. Charles 
Country Club. 

Before moving his family from St. 


Charles to Trenton, N. J., Mr. Harding 
will take a trip through the mid-western 
field to become acquainted with the 
Standard’s plant in this territory. 





JOHN H. CALHOUN DIES 

John H. Calhoun, special agent of the 
North British & Mercantile Group, with 
headquarters in San Antonio, Tex., died 
from a heart attack on August 25 while 
at the St. Charles Hotel in New Orleans. 
He was en route home from attendance 
at the funeral of his brother, James V. 
Calhoun, who had died August 18 in 
Atlanta. The brothers were grandsons 
of John C. Calhoun, successively Secre- 
tary of War, Vice President and Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. John H. Cal- 
houn, 45 years old, had been traveling 
Texas for the North British Group for 
sixteen years. 





sake of an illusory security to be 
achieved by ‘planning.’ 

“The planners have no record of suc- 
cess. They ask calmly for the right to 
experiment. Our country, our people are 
to pay the price of their failure. 

Answering the Theorists 

“Against such an array of theory and 
theoretical approach, what chance has 
free enterprise as we have known it? 
The answer lies in the strength, the 
courage and the good sense of American 
business and free Americans in every 
walk of life. And the answer will also 
lie in the hopes and desires for individual 
and economic freedom of the millions in 
our armed forces as they return. 

“The planners tell us that the controls 
which we are experiencing in wartime, 
and to which we must and will submit, 
without protest, in the national interest, 
are but the prelude to future planning, 
which will ensure security and maintain 
productivity, but they do not tell us how. 

“The strength of America and its hope 
in the future lies in the courage and 
independence of American business. 

“The typical insurance agent is an in- 
dependent business man. For himself 
there is no social security. He pay the 
tax for his employes and gladly. For him- 
self and his family, security must come 
from the earnings of his business. He 
understands, therefore, the problems of 
American business, and can work with 
American business on a close and useful 
basis. He understands that the true in- 
terests of stock insurance are related to 
the true interests of all American busi- 
ness and, both as a business man and as 
an individual, he wants to see the system 
of free enterprise, of free competition, 
of open and above board struggle 
tinued. 

“Out of that competition, out of that 
struggle, come new discoveries, new mar- 
kets, new needs for capital to employ 
the savings of the people, new strength 
and real security for tomorrow 

“That is why the insurance agents of 
the country today are planning a public 
relations program, which will have as one 
of its tenets the maintenance of free en- 
terprise, the support of American busi- 
ness as we know it, and the maintenance 
of the American Agency System.” 


con- 




















Interpretations of Inland Marine 


Underwriting Powers are Summarized 


A. C. Charles Tells How Joint Committee on Complaint Has 
Ruled on Many Questions of Whether Risks Are Proper 
Subjects for Inland Marine Forms 


The history of inland marine insur- 
ince was reviewed by A. Chalmers 
prominent New York marine in- 
attorney, in an address before 
the Insurance Division of the American 
Bar Association in Chicago last week. 
That part of his talk was published then 
columns. Mr. Charles also ex 
plained in detail provisions of the well 


Charl 4 


surance 


in these 


known nationwide definition of inland 
marine underwriting powers and. cited 
the interpretations which have been ts 
sued by the joint committee passing on 
underwriting powers. Mr. Charles’ dis 
cussion of the interpretative bulletins 
ollows: 

The committee has stated that it 1s 
Mnproper to extend an import policy to 
cover domestic shipments unless the 
thirtv day limitation of coverage after 
arrival is noted in the extension. A 
bulletin relating to imported rugs has 
also been issued. The limitation upon 


the extension of export policies is the 
same as that referred to in connection 
with imports 

Intercoastal shipments beginning and 
ending within the United States have 
been held by the Committee to be Do 


mestic Shipments. 
Domestic Shipments 
Each policy covering domestic ship 
ments must contain a clause or state- 
ment of limitation and the limitations 
of this paragraph may not be waived 
bv letter 


The committee has also decided that 
lumber terminals are not necessarily 
places of storage or deposit. 

Imported rugs may be insured if the 
policy contains a prescribed warranty 
that the consignee assumes full liability 
for all loss or damage. 

Furniture shipment policies from loca- 
tion to location. Storage incidental to 
transportation approved. 

Under this paragraph there may be in 


sured water-pipe lines, dams, power 
transmission lines, radio towers, flood 
lights and code beacons used as aids 
to aerial navigation, and Stop and Go 


iynals for traffic control 


Phe Holland Tunnel Field Office 
Building may not be insured, nor street 
lamps, nor water towers, nor ot] or s‘m 
ilar tanks, nor air raid sirens 

Boardwalks contiguous to the ocean 
miav be insured, excluding the risk of 


Two marine towers, sometimes 
“marine legs”, operated 
Terminal Grain 


reterred to as 
in connection with Lak« 


Klevator situated in the Buffalo River 

may not be insured 
Personal Floater Risks 

“Personal property floater risks. 1 
Covering individuals. (a) Tourist and/or 
personal effects floates policies, which 
policies shall exclude hazards while in 
a permanent residence of the assured.’ 
Permanent residence is synonymous with 


which is defined as follows: 
person is where 


domnuctle 
“The domicile ot a 
he has his permanent home and prin 
pal establishment to which, whenever 


he is absent, he intends to return.” 


\ hotel may be the permanent rest- 
dence of the assured 
Under a sub-paragraph government 


service policies may be issued 


rhe liability of a bank or safe deposit 


company for personal effects temporarily 
in its custody may be insured. 

Silverware in permanent residence may 
not be insured under jewelry floater. 

Phe liabilitv of a bank or safe deposit 
company for jewelry temporarily in its 
custody may be insured. 

Fine Arts Floaters 

Silverware, trophies, stained — glass 
windows, sun dials, if possessing the 
qualities of an object of art may be in 
sured, but if they do not qualify they 
may not be insured. 

Coin and stamp collections may be in- 
sured. 

The liability of a bank or safe deposit 
company for fine arts temporarily in its 
custody may be insured. 

Ancient and historic 
not be insured. 

Radium floaters. At one time all ra- 
dium in the United States was insured 
in the London market, but as a result 
of careful underwriting the American 
market now takes care of this at a lower 
rate. 

Liability for 
be insured. 

Theatrical Floaters, excluding build 
ings and their improvements and better 
ments and furniture and fixtures that do 
not travel about with theatrical troupes. 
Under this sub-paragraph projectors and 
projection room equipment ete. carried 
and used by itinerant traveling enter- 
tainers may be insured. 

Jewelers’ Block 
In 1925 the then Superintendent of In- 


residences may 


patterns of others may 


surance of New York, at the request 

of the Jewelers’ Associations, prevailed 
: : 

upon casualty and marine insurers to 


accept an extension of their powers to 
include jewelers’ block policies. There- 
tofore, the jewelers had been able to 
obtain insurance only in the London 
market. As a result of that extension 
of powers, | understand that the greater 
part of this class of business is written 
in the United States. 

Patterns, molds. models and dies are 
not tools or machinery therefore may 
be insured. 

\utomobiles for 
mov be insured. 

Movable Equipment Floaters 

Voting machines, snow removing ma- 
chinery and similar municipal equipment, 
silver or gold chalices and similar pron- 
ertv of religious organizations may be 
insured. 

Oxveen and acetvlene gas evlinders 
beverage containers, commercial cir 
culating libraries may be insured. 

Books of account for office records, 
maps on premises of the assured, ab 
stracts of title while on premises of the 
owner, may not be insured. However. a 
special exception as to abstracts of title 
owned by the Federal Land Bank of 
Louisville has been made by the Ken- 
tucky Commissioner. 

Half-tone screens on premises of the 
assured may not be insured 

Convevors used in connection with a 
coal mining tipple may not be insured 

Buildings used as camps by contrac 
tors mav not be insured. 

Mortician’s liability may be insured 
Mortician’s equipment floater may not 
include office furniture and fixtures or 
stock for sale. 

Gasoline pumps erected at service sta- 


exlubition purposes 


tions may not be insured. 

Cranes of certain types and uses may 
be insured. 

Movable Articles Flozters 

Golfer’s equipment for personal use, 
flags, the property of American Legion 
posts, ete., lodge jewels and lodge para- 
thernalia may be insured. 

Self-powered portable radio receiving 
sets may be insured, television cameras 
and television field equipment also. 

Photostat cameras, not being mobile, 
nay not be insured. 

Drawings or etchings sent to publishers 
inay be insured while on premises of 
publishers and engravers. The property 
of the publisher must be excluded while 
on his premises. 

Liability of a book bindery for books 
received for rebinding may be insured. 
\ book bindery, however, may not be 
insured to cover property received from 
customers for storage. 

Whiskey on premises of a_ blending 
or rectifying establishment may not be 
insured. 

Awnings for 
repair may 


storage, alteration and 
not be insured. 


Instalment Sales 

The interest of a finance company 
may be insured; the transaction must be 
a bona fide sale and not a loan of money. 

Lunch wagons sold on the installment 
plan may be insured, but if they are 
leased and are on permanent foundation, 
and therefore not mobile, they may not 
be insured. 

Pretabricated houses sold on the in- 
stallment plan may be insured, but if 
they are leased and on permanent foun- 
dation and therefore not mobile, they 
may not be insured. If they are sub- 
ject to a real estate mortgage payable 
in installments they may not be insured. 

Cigar making machinery, which is 
leased, has been held not to be mobile 
and is therefore not insurable. 

Projectors and projection room equip- 
ment, including talking or sound equip- 
ment sold on the installment plan, may 
be insured. 

\ policy clause indicating 
surance has been disapproved. 

Property in possession of dealers un- 
der “floor plan” may not be insured. 


credit in- 


Fur Policies 

Fur stock belonging to the assured or 
its subsidiary or affiliate may not be 
insured while in storage on premises of 
the assured. 

Legal liability of the furrier in re- 
spect only to specified garments may be 
insured, 

Many states have eliminated the words 
“but only while in the custody of the 
turrier and/or fur storer.” 

Silverware Floaters 

Silverware if possessing the qualities 
of fine art may be insured under “E. 2. 
(a) Fine Art Floaters.” Ordinary silver- 
ware may not be insured under a jewelry 
floater unless the permanent residence 
of the assured is excluded. 

Government service silverware float- 
ers may not cover in the permanent resi- 
dence of the assured. 

The liability of a bank or safe deposit 
company for silverware temporarily in 
its custody may be insured. 


Storage of Assured’s Merchandise 

Fur stock belonging to the assured or 
its subsidiary or affiliate may not be 
insured while on premises of the as- 
sured 

Book binderies may not insure prop- 
ertv received from customers for. stor- 
age. 

Potatoes stored for an indeterminate 
period may not be insured. 

Whiskey in warehouse against which 
warehouse receipts have been issued may 
not be insured. 

Grovernment property stored with 
railroads as warehousemen may not be 
insured. 

Merchandise in cold 
nav not be insured 

Property belonging to the assured, a 
publisher, is excluded while on his 
premises. 

Furniture and 


storage lockers 


fixtures located in 


buildings on premises of a Naval oper- 
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Edwin H. Coleman Dies: 
Was Marine Underv «ite; 


Ikdwin H. Coleman, 61 years 





for 
many years assistant to Albert U) any 
when he was marine underwrite: the 
North British & Mercantile Gro lied 
August 26 at his home in Fores: Hills. 
L. I., after an illness of several months. 


After Mr. Ullmann left the North [rit- 
ish Mr. Coleman remained as as<istant 


marine underwriter. He was lely 
known in marine circles and highly re- 
spected. r 


A native of Providence, R. |. Mr 
Coleman became an insurance broker jy 
that city. In 1919 he came to New York 
and joined the Second Russian. \Vhen 
that company went out of business fol 
lowing nationalization of Russian jnsur- 
ance companies by the Soviet eovern- 
ment he became associated with Mr. UII 
mann on November 1, 1923. Mr. Coleman 
also served as chairman of the Tughoat 


Underwriting Syndicate. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Christine FE. Cole- 
man, and a son, Tech. Sergt. Major 


Charles Coleman, in the Army Air Corps 





ating base may not be insured. The con- 
tents of an Army post exchange may not 
be insured. 

Projectors and projection room equip- 
ment installed for continuous use in 
theatres may not be insured. 

Fire risks. Building materials when 
installed become part of the realty and 
nay not be insured even if not paid for 

Monies or securities in a safe, which 
are awaiting transportation by armored 
cars, and which may not be removed 
from the safe except by a key in cus- 
tody of armored car service, are in 
course of transportation and may be 
insured. 

Revenue stamps on premises of the 
assured may not be insured. 

Twenty-seven definition states have 
altered the definition to permit the 
householder’s comprehensive policy. 

Water towers, oil and similar tanks, 
exterior fences of ornamental iron, sun- 
dials, unless possessing the qualities of 
an object of art, mausoleums, gasoline 
pumps, and street lamps, may not be 
insured, 

Other Rulings of Committee 


In reading through the various bulle- 
tins of the Joint Committee you will 
conclude “where an owner of property 
is permitted under the terms of the 
definition to effect insurance under a 
marine or iniand marine form, of such 
property, such coverage may also be 
granted to third parties having an insur- 
able interest therein.” 

The Joint Committee has passed on 
some matters which are not specificall) 
referred to in the definition and permits 
the insurance of neon street 
clocks, automatic or mechanical electric 
signs pending further study. It has how- 


signs, 


ever held that fluorescent lights may 
not be insured. 
Automobiles under their own power 


are not under the jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

Letters waiving provisions required by 
the definition are considered endorse- 
ments of policies and are improper. 

Where a transit risk is requ 
the insurance there must be ai 
one. 

Unless permitted by the definition, 
is improper to include the coverage 
assured’s property on his premises with 
coverages which are permitted. 

The Joint Committee on Inter} ' 
and Complaint has promoted good feel 
ing among underwriters of the various 
classes, stabilized the writing © insur 
ance and promoted good underyritins 
practices. The existence of tle Jol 
Committee is a force for good. 

As an example of self-govermcn! by 
insurers, the Joint Committee ha assed 
the experimental stage and its ="eces> 
is a strong.argument against furtiicr eX 
tension of state regulation of in-irance 
companies and is a demonstration 
their self-governing ability, 
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Sees Casualty and Surety Business 


Entrenched in Nation’s Economy 


Oakley Says Future Offers Opportunity to Alert Producer; 
Chief Development, Increase in Compensation Volume; 


Burglary, Glass, Fidelity Most Popular Lines 


Woh casualty insurance and corporate 
surety ship firmly entrenched in the Na- 
ion’s economic life, the future offers a 
alert and 
\lonzo 
United 


splet lid opportunity to the 
agressive agent or broker, says 
Gore Oakley, 
States Fidelity & Guaranty in charge of 


senior 


vice president, 


its New York office and who is 
asualty executive along William Street. 
Mr. Oakley makes some pertinent com- 
ments on the results of the year to date 
in casualty and surety lines as well as 
an expression of opinion as to the out- 
look for the future 

The most popular coverages this year, 
both from a volume and profit standpoint, 
he observes, have been burglary, glass 
and fidelity. Furthermore, Mr. Oakley 
believes that the adoption by the various 
states of the proposed compensation in- 
surance rating program of the stock 
casualty companies will be a substantial 
step forward, not merely in competition 
with mutual carriers but in its effect 
on the larger lines in encouraging the 
insured to offer closer cooperation toward 
loss prevention and better housekeeping. 
This in turn will permit an eventual 
lower cost for compensation insurance to 
the employer. “This forward looking 
step we do not anticipate will be adopted 
immediately,” he says, “but feel that it is 
inevitable as a progressive measure and 
eventually will find its place as a part 
of the stock companies’ program to 
benefit the insured.” 

Navy Reverses Policy 

Mr. Oakley also finds an encouraging 
sign in the reversal of policy by the 
Navy Department which formerly has 
waived bonds in connection with Gov 
ernment works but has now indicated 
that it will call for performance and pay- 
tient bonds on navy jobs. 

Mr. Oakley then declared that the 
che! development casualty and surety 
Wise In his opinion for the first half of 
1943 has been the radical drop in auto- 
mobile insurance volume and the heavy 
Increase in workmen’s compensation vol- 
ume. He observed: “These two factors 
ave changed their relative background 
so substantially that it reuires close su- 
herysion and analysis to determine the 
tren! in other directors. However, it 1s 








n ring to note that the smaller 
\ lines such as burglary, glass, 
I and general liability are showing 

eal iv signs of development with satis 
Fac loss ratios.” 


rian the standpoint of experience, he 
ued, “we have found our compen- 


sal business generally satisfactory. 
‘he ncreased volume and higher payrolls 
Navi not vet been followed by an in- 
rec ed loss frequeney or proportionate 


se in loss These may 


payments. 


S lay catch up or even pass the 
sat line as regards premium volume 
ut the moment factors seem extreme- 


rable.” 
Finers Crossed on Auto Experience 
to automobile liability and auto 
experience, Mr. Oakley 1s not too 
ent that the loss experience will 


( ter than in 1942 despite the en 
u ng drop so far this year in traffic 


fatalities. For the first 


accidents and 
six months the experience was “gener- 
ally satisfactory,” and he adds “Notwith- 
standing the tremendous increase in 
writings in 1942 because of the Page- 
\nderson safety responsibility act, our 
auto volume for the first seven months 
of this year was substantially vreater 
than in 1940 and 1941. This despite a 
cut in rates this vear of about 25%.” 
Furthermore, Mr. Oakley notes that a 
sizeable number of new risks have 
written at his office, thus disputing the 
general feeling that people are not buy- 
ing auto coverage. 

The auto accident frequency is lower 
so far this vear but the trend is toward 
a higher severity ratio due to various 
factors such as blackouts, dimout driving 
and congestion in war plant zones. 


been 


Burglary Experience Satisfactory 


“The burglary experience continues 
satisfactory,” observes Mr. Oakley, “but 
it is not vet possible to tell what the 
tendency will be so far as residence bur- 
elary is concerned because of the recent 
broadening of the policy. It has un 
doubtedly stimulated the sale of resi 
dence burglary coverage but we have 
not vet determined its effect on loss 
ratio. 

“Glass continues about the same with 
no factors indicating and prophetic move 
either up or down. General liability ex 
perience has continued good and_ loss 
ratios continue excellent in this line. 
Liability experience on manufacturers 
and contractors seems to follow the ex 
perience on compensation because of 
larger payrolls and the consequent. in- 
crease in premium volume. This ts par 
tially due to war influences and the loss 
ratio may develop in a sympathetic curve 
with compensation insurance in_ this 
respect. 

Ccmprehensive Policies Not Widely So'd 

“Comprehensive lability insurance has 
not vet become widely adopted, primarily 
I think because it has not vet been widely 
sold. Its experience seems to be normal 
and when producers are able to educate 
their insureds to the considerable benefit 
of comprehensive lability and the com 
paratively small increase in = premium 
cost, we believe this line will show sub 
stantial gain in volume. The comprehen 
sive personal policy does not yet seem 
to be as popular as was originally antic 
pated, notwithstanding its merits and 
benefit to the insured at slight increase 
in premium Our experience has 
continued satisfactory to date. 

“T predict there will be a wide 
retrospective coverage on compensation 
insurance. So far the experience has 
| beneficial to the insured 


Cost, 


gain In 


been generally 
and where the line warrants this form of 


coverage the carrier benefits because of 
greater interest and cooperation of the 
insured. As there is no profit factor 


included in the rate for compensation 
insurance, the deeper interest and closer 
cooperation of the insured will find coi 
responding favor both with carrier and 
emplover in the elimination of unsatis 
factory loss ratios and reduction of pre 
mium cost. 
Fidelity Line Due for a Revival 
“Fidelity 


insurance seems to be due 
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hoard, 


2. Hozard Bl nid, cl nan of the 
'utted States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
/ issued a “tKeounmmut> wmtervt Ww,” 
cgents of the company under the title, 
“It Is Time for Us to Take Stock,” as 
llows : 

I have never wavered in my belief in 
the American Agency System—in a pro 
found conviction that the interests of the 
public are best served by the sale of 
insurance through brokers and agents. 

There are many, however, in_ high 
places who think, or pretend to think, 
differently. They would like to elimi- 
nate the middle man—the insurance 
avent and substitute direct selling. 


to al 


By the same token they long for the 
cay when all insurance will be under the 
control and direction of the federal gov 
ernment, and state supervision will be a 
thing of the past. Federal control of 
insurance is an example of the dangerous 
trend towards an all-powerful central 
government at the expense of states’ 
rights reserved under our constitution. 

Few of us in the insurance business 
have, | believe, taken sufficient interest 
in what is going on in this country or 


NEW ASS’N FORMED BY BROKERS 


K. of C. Course Graduates Hold First 
Dinner Meeting; W.C. Jeffrey Founder, 
Irving Tucker President of Group 
have 


\ number of insurance brokers 


recently formed an educational organiza 
tion known as the Progressive Insurance 
Brokers Association, membership — of 
which is now twenty-six, mostly gradu- 
ates of the Knights of Columbus tmsur 
ance course in New York City. Instructor 
of that course 1s William C. Jeffrey, vice 
president of George L. Cutter, Ine. 
uptown New York agency, who is sponsor 
of the new association. 

Officers, recently elected, include Irv 
ing Tucker, president, and Joseph M. 
Saitta, secretary-treasurer, both brokers. 

This group held an alumni dinner Au- 
eust 31 at Hotel George Washington at 
which chief speaker was J. R. Mainzer, 
underwriter of the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity’s downtown New York office 


In the past this business 
steadily, receiving con- 


for a revival. 
has grown fairly 
siderable impetus because of the writing 
of brokers’ and bankers’ blanket bonds, 
which came into substantial effect be- 
vinning in 1923 when the volume was 
$29,000,000 up to 1929 when the total 
fidelity volume was $45,000,000. This line 
was slow to drop off during the de 
pression vears 1930-1931 when it remained 
at $44,000,000 and only dropped to $40, 
000,000 in 1933, remaining steady since 
then up to 1942 when the volume was 
approximately $41,000,000, notwithstand 
ing substantial and repeated rate reduc- 
tions. In the past few vears fidelity 
coverage has been broadened and simpl 
fied. Blanket fidelity bonds have been 
adopted and found popular by the public, 
while the loss ratio has remained suffi 
ciently attractive to induce the companies 
to broaden this field at every possible 
opportunity. 

“The volume of surety business has 
been quite different from fidelity. In 
1923 surety produced $44,000,000 in pre- 
mium volume, running up to $61,000,000 
in 1927. The depression years of 1932 
1933 had a marked effect on surety 
volume, dropping it to approximately 
$32,000,000, but the recovery has been 
substantial as the vear 1939 showed a 
volume of $50,000,000 progressing in 1941 
to $58,000,000 and reaching an all time 
high last vear of $68,000,000. Of course, 
a good deal of this has been due to war 
activity but when pease has been achieved 
| anticipate a large development in the 
surety volume of all companies. There 
will be an enormous amount of construc- 
tion work to be done in the re-building 
of bridges, roads, public buildings, and 
sewers, and many other developments 





1 


ive understeod the subtle changes un 
der: ning our social, economic and po'i 
tical structures. If we wish toe tma‘ntain 
our liberties, our institutions and 
individual initiative, we must make cer 
tain that the men who represent us in 
the national government and the state 
covernments are honest, wise and im 
bued with the fundamental principles ot 
our great democracy. Is is definitely 
time for us to take stock and to clean 
out, “bag and baggage,” ail who are not 
svmpathetic to the ideals of our Ameri 
can government for which our forefathers 
tought and died. 

Education and training are of vital 
importance in both government = and 
business. They go hand in hand with 
treedom. As stated with unusual beauty 
and clarity by the president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation: 

“It is only in an atmosphere of free 
dom that the Lamp of Science and 
Learning can be kept alight. In all the 
history of the race, knowledge has never 
flowered in a subject people. It is only 
tree men who dare to think, and it ts 
only through free thought that the soul 
ot a people can be kept alive.” 


free 


for burglary, glass and A. & H. lines. 
He talked on the outlook for burglary 
insurance from the standpoint of both 


broker and assured in the light of war 
conditions. He also sized up the under- 
writing and production ; 
this line. 

President Tucker was presiding officer 
and Mr. Jeffrey introduced the speakers 
who included besides Mr. Mainzer—C. J. 
Gilmore, manager of the Cutter agency, 
and his assistant, Greta Pier. Broker 
rank Schrader was arrangements chair 
man. 

Meetings of the PIB will be held the 
last Tuesday of each month and mem 
bership is open to brokers who have 
aualified since last January 1. Graduates 
of the kK. of C. course are automatically 
admitted. The organization is purely 
educational, providing an opportunity for 
exchange of ideas on current problems 
with mimeographed copies of each meet- 
ing’s proceedings being sent to the entire 
membership. 


possibilities of 


directly flow from peace 
activities.” In closing Mr. Oakley said: 

“In these times he is a venturesome 
man who is willing to predict anything 
except an increase in taxes, but | believe 
the casualty and surety business ts firmly 
entrenched in the nation’s economic life, 
an essential part of our domestic econ 
omy, and its ability to survive wars, 
panics, and depressions of the past may 
be taken as a reliable index of its 
ability to expand and develop with the 
future In the short period of the bal 
ance of this year, it would seem as if it 
were advisable and necessary for pro- 
ducers to enlarge their field of activity 
through the selection of forms of protec 
tion heretofore overlooked or disregarded 
by the prospective customer 

“One of the difficulties of the times 
seenis to be the over-abundance ot 
money in the hands of the civilian con- 
sumer and the consequent danger of 
inflation because of the purchase of un 
necessary goods or of the payment of 
too high a price for essential 
Insurance is one outlet for excess money 
that is beneficial to the civilian con 
sumer and is non-inflationary in his ex- 
penditure, and it is beneficial in turn to 
the producer and insurance companies as 
well, but the future of the producer and 
consequently of companies who 
transact their business under the prin 
ciple of the American agency system 
undoubtedly will be largely affected by 
the determination and willingness of the 
producer actively to present to his cus 
tomer those forms of products which 
have been in the past largely disregarded. 
| consider the future will be a wonderful 
opportunity for the alert, well-informed, 
and aggressive agent or broker.” 


which will 


goods 


those 
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N. J. Agents’ Souvenir 
Book Ready Sept. 15 

MARKS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

Editor O’Brien Has Dene Excellent Job 


in Preparing 260-Page Book on Fifty 
Years of New Jersey Insurance 


In connection with the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the New Jersey Association 
f Insurance Agents a souvenir book is 


that organization of 
William F. O’Brien 
state 
and editor 
This book, 


interest in recording the 


being published by 


which the editor is 


of Passaic, a member of the asso- 


ciation’s executive committes 
of The New Jersey Agent. 
full of dramatic 
history and personalities of the New Jer 
sey association will be in the mails Sep- 
tember 15 to its entire membership. — It 


will be handsomely printed and_ illus- 
— and will run for more than 260 
pag 


I: one copies if the souvenir book will 


be available for $3 a copy at the fiftieth 
anniversary convention of this associa- 
tion, =e 23-24, at Trenton, and 
expectations are that the volume will be 


much in demand due to the complete his- 

insurance in New Jersey which 

it has so accurately depicted. 
Highspotting the contents of the book, 


tory of 


mvratulatory letters from Governor 
Charles Edison and David A. North, 
president of the National Association ot 


Insurance Agents, are first reproduced; 
then the dedication, foreword by Wil- 
liam D. O’Gorman of Newark, now presi- 
dent of the association; and introduction 
which tells succinetly of insurance prog- 
ress and that the New Jersey 
gents were the fourth to organize in 
the country. For convenience the book 
is divided into three sections as_ fol- 
lows: 


notes 


History by O’Brien 
with “Our Story,” 
running for nearly fifty pages, which 
presents a fascinating history of the 
New Jersey association, compiled by Edi- 
tor William F. O'Brien. It is an out- 
standing job in itself. Then comes “The 
Association in Action,” which gives an 
amazing amount of factual material re- 
varding the membership of the organiza 
tion including biographic al material on 
its officers today, its executive commit- 
teemen® its past presidents, committee 
chairmen, county vice presidents. This 
is followed by short articles about asso- 
ciation activities such as progress in in- 
surance education, agency qualifications, 
public relations—both in the state and 
nationally, the standard fire insurance 
policy in New Jersey, cooperation with 
credit men, accident and fire prevention. 
Next come chapters on dentat insur- 
ance in the state, the activities of rural 
igents, the B. & T. plan, “The New Jer- 
sey Agent,” official publication of the 
association, followed by “The Association 


Part I starts off 


in Wartime — Past and Present”; the 
constitution and by-laws, cooperation 
with the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, Code of Ethics, and mem- 
bership growth and roster—the latter 
showing that the New Jersey association 


to 1,000 members today. 
Featured in Part II 


has close 
“Our Associates” 
book is ap) 


Part Il of the souvenir 


proximately entitled “Our Associates” 
and presents descriptive articles, most 
of them contributed by prominent mem- 


bers of the insurance fraternitv. The 
New Jersey Department of Banking and 
Insurance and the rating bureaus get 
first mention, and thereafter short but 
interesting sketches are given of the 
various insurance organizations in the 
state. Company organizations also get 
their share of the spotlight including 
national bodies such as BDO, EUA, Na- 


St. Louis Producers Sign 
For War Industry Work 
About 350 fire, 
ance agents and brokers have signed up 
to work swing shifts in the local war 
Louis and of that num- 


casualty and life insur- 


industries at St. 


ber fifty have already been placed in 
jabs, it has been announced by the In- 
surance Producers of Greater St. Louis. 


The remaining 300 probably will be as- 
signed to jobs in the war plants of St. 
Louis, St. Louis County and in nearby 
points within the 
months, according to Paul P. Connole, 
supervisor for the recruitment and reg- 
istration section of the United States 
Employment Service. 

The majority of the agents and brok- 
ers who have been employed in war work 
on a part-time basis are working six 
nights per week from 5 to 9 o'clock. 
The insurance men who earn from $3,000 
to $10,000 annually in their regular em- 
ployment are paid from 40 cents to 75 
cents per hour by the war plants. Some 


Illinois next two 


of the men who started at 40 cents an 
hour three weeks ago have been raised 
to 60 cents. 


WITH STANDARD “ACCIDENT 

Charles F. Gross, formerly with the 
Central Surety of Kansas City, recently 
joined the Standard Accident as special 
agent for northern Indiana. He _ had 
been agency assistant at the home office 
of Central Surety; spent fourteen years 
with that company. 


HONOR FOR J. D. FRAZEE 
John D. Frazee, Omaha manager, 
American Surety and New York Casu- 
altv. will head the executive committee 
of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce in- 
surance division during the coming year. 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, Towner Rating Bu- 
reau, Suretv Association of America and 
Insurance Executives Association. This 
section of the book also contains an in- 
timate picture of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation as seen by the insurance news- 
panermen who cover its meetings. 

To complete its picture of insurance 
activity over the past half century the 
book contains at least a dozen articles 
of outstanding quality, any one of which 
easily stands on its own merits from a 
human interest and factual viewpoint. 
For example, the story of “Insurance— 
Fifty Years Ago” is given; then “The 
Insurance Agency—Then and Now”: a 
“Retrospective View of Fire Insurance” 
“Casualty and Surety Progress in New 
Jersey,” followed by a view of Newark’s 
rich insurance history and that of the 
Trenton-Camden area. 

Editor O’Brien has not overlooked to 
include “Three Interesting Insurance De- 
cisions” which were of great moment 
when rendered. Also in this section are 
close-ups of the insurance commnittee of 
the lawyers, the realtors, the fieldmen 
of the state, early fire departments and 
apparatus, and for reference purposes an 
alphabetical list of domestic fire and cas- 
ualty companies and domestic life com- 
panies according to size. In closing this 
comprehensive volume its editor dis- 
cusses the growth of insurance and 
treats of new horizons 

A special historical committee of the 
New Tersey association, headed by Wil- 
liam F. O’Brien, is responsible for the 
preparation of the book. Serving on this 
comunittee are President William D. 
(’Gorman, Executive Committee Chair- 
man Edward F. Walton, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Theodore S. Brown and the past 
presidents. 
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SPECIALISTS IN PERSONAL INCOME PROTECTIO:. 
1895—FOR FORTY-EIGHT YEARS—1943 
NON-CANCELLABLE Health and Accident; 


Hospital and Surgical or Nurse; 
All Popular Forms Participating Life. 


A NEWLY-DESIGNED, NON-CANCELLABLE, GUARANTEED 
RENEWABLE COVER-ALL POLICY, COMBINING SICKNESS, ACCIDENT, 
OLD AGE AND NATURAL DEATH ALL IN ONE PACKET. 








Over $2.00 in Assets for Each $1.00 of Liabilities 
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LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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John V. Earls Returns 
From South Pacific Area 


Lieutenant (jg) John Earls of the 
United States Navy has been in New 
York this week, having just been de- 
tached from a Brit- 
ish ship on which he 
served as liason of- 
ficer. He is now 
awaiting further or- 
ders. He was joined 
in New York by his 
parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. William A. 
Earls of Cincinnati. 

Lieutenant Earls 
has crossed the Paci- 
fic three times since 
he joined the navy as 
an ensign in May, 
1942. He received his 
initial training at the 
Los Angeles Reserve 
Armory Communica- 
tions School, from 
which he sailed to 
the New Hebrides. 
He then went to the 
Solomons Islands 
and was there as 
communications officer for three months. 
He wears the navy’s South Pacific cam- 
paign ribbon. In December, he was 
evacuated to a hospital ship when he 
was stricken with an illness, following 
which he was in a hospital at Auckland, 
New Zealand for six weeks. 





Lt. John V. Earls 


While he was recuperating in Auckland 
he was entertained frequently by Jeffrey 


Hendron, New Zealand general agent 
for the Royal-Liverpool Groups, which 
companies the Earls- Blain Agency at 


Cincinnati, of which he is vice president, 
also represent. 


From February until the end of March 
he served on the staff of Admiral Wil- 
liam F. Halsey and then was made liason 
officer on the British ship. He was pro- 
moted from ensign to lieutenant (jg) last 
May. 

This is the second reunion Lieutenant 
Earls has had with his parents since he 
joined the service, as he spent four days 
in Cincinnati last May. In civil life, he 
is associated with his father who is presi- 
dent of the FEarls-Blain agency. John 
V. Earls as vice president of the agency, 
was in active charge of the bonding de- 
partment up until the time he joined 
the navy. One of his brothers, Thomas 
W., is also a vice president of the Earls- 
Blain agency while Lieutenant William 
T. Earls, now serving as coordinating 
officer at Annapolis for the navy *s war 
savings staff, is general agent at Cin- 
cinnati for the Connecticut Mutual Life. 


John V. Earls is the youngest son in 
this well-known insurance family and 
he looks forward to returning to his 
agency business in Cincinnati when the 
war is over. He is active in social and 
civic affairs in Cincinnati. Unmarried, 
he makes his home with his parents. 


General Group Featuring 
One Fire-Casualty Policy 


The General of America, with home 
office in Seattle, and its affiliated com- 
panies are issuing a complete house- 
holders’ policy, called the “Ultra Policy.” 
It has been approved by the New York 
Insurance Department. The policy in- 
cludes fire and extended coverage for 
dwelling and contents, combined with 
comprehensive residence and_ personal 
liability, residence burglary and_ theft 
away from premises, automobile liability 
and property damage, plus automobile 
physical damage. Medical payments for 
both premises and automobile are avail- 
able. These coverages may be purchased 
individually or in group form, at the 
option of the policyholder. The cover- 
ages are divided between the General and 
the General Casualty. 





FOR WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


Continental Casualty Provides Policy 
Form Available To Those Gainfully 
Employed in All Walks of Life 


Assistant Secretary A. B. Hvale, man- 
ager of the Continental Casualty Co.'s 
A. & H. underwriting department, has 
announced the company has _ broadened 
its underwriting operations to provide 
new A. & H. policy forms for gainfully 
employed women. 

Continental’s coverage for women is 
available to those in all walks of life 
and every avenue of business, provided 
only that they are gainfully employed 
and have incomes to protect. The cover- 
age is provided by the use of a new 
rider attached to selected policies. 

“This rider eliminates the female ex 
clusions found in most disability con- 
tracts,” explained Mr. Hvale. “It makes 
it possible for women to purchase sick- 
ness and accident protection comparable 
in quality to the best A. & H. contracts 
available to male risks. The benefits 
are liberal, and are offered at reason- 
able rates that women with incomes can 
afford. The potential market for such 
protection is immense, and barely has 
been scratched.” 





HAIRPIN MISCHIEF MAKER 


Long considered woman’s traditional 
standby, with which she could ‘x any- 
thing from a reluctant lock to an obstt- 


hairpin fas now 


nate automobile, the 
makers 


joined the long list of mischie! 
in the home. . 

As proof the Travelers offers «n acct 
dent report claim, “Hit in eye wit! hait- 
pin. Loss of right eye. Amou paid: 
$1,666.67.” 


NOW WRITES COMP. MP. INSU R ANCE 


The Security Taxpay ers Mutual, which 
specializes in w riting landlords’ id ele- 
vator liability insurance, is ! em- 
powered to write workmen’s co ipensé 
tion insurance. It will, howeve! onfine 
its compensation writings to t! build: 
ings classification for the prese! Big 
olicies. 


company issues non-assessabl« 
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Wartime Trends in A.& H. Point to 


Broadened Underwriting Attitude 
Employers’ Liability Policy Changes Aimed at Eliminating 


“Bugs” from Accident Insurance; Reactions to Social 


Security Study; Leaders Size Up Future 


The progress, 
of the problems of the accident and 
health 
been given the spotlight during the past 
few weeks and as a result much helpful 
to this line 


business during wartime have 


publicity has been given 
which is well on its way to reaching the 
$400,000,000 mark in premium volume for 
the year 1943. 

As indicated by Gordon, 


Accident 


Harold R. 
executive secretary, Health & 
Underwriters Conference, in his Ameri- 
August 24 
important 


can Bar Association address 
at Chicago, the two 
trends in A. & H. created by 
wartime conditions are (1) the new 
policyholders created by war conditions, 
and (2) a broadening of the A. & H. 


contract and 


most 
present 


a gradual extension of dis- 


ability insurance among risks considered 


uninsurable heretofore. Underwriters for 
the most part have not publicly discussed 
these trends but nevertheless they have 
been apparent for sometime and are 
significant. 

Significant Action by Employers’ 


Most talked-about step in this direction 
was that taken by the Employers’ Lia- 
bility when, in an effort to eliminate the 
“bugs” from accident insurance, the com- 
pany took action in (1) revising its acci- 
dent policy insuring clause — changing 
“accidental means” to “accidental bodily 
injurv’: and (2) changed the language 
used in the total disability clause; (3) 
eliminated the cancellation provision, 
making policies non-cancellable for the 
which they are issued, and (4) 


term for 
revised methods of handling impaired 
risks which will reduce materially the 


chances for contention and litigation on 
the part of assureds. 

As to the reason for these changes, 
James N. Whitaker, superintendent, per- 
sonal accident and group disability de- 
partment of the Employers’, says that 
“these conditions were the four main 
‘sore spots’ in the business and _ their 
adverse effect will be greatly modified 
by these changes.” He was not able to 
commit himself as to what effect the 
E mployers’ action will have on its mem- 
bership in the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters inasmuch 
as that organization has held no meet- 
ing this summer at which to consider 
the Employers’ action. There has been 
considerable talk ‘fon the Street” as to 
whether the company has submitted its 
resignation to the Bureau in view of 
policy changes made, but no official 
statement has been forthcoming to date. 


Outlook Good But Vigilance Urged 


In the recent symposium conducted by 
The Eastern Underwriter as*to A. & H. 
results and the outlook the majority of 
the participants expressed their confi- 
dence in the future of the business and 
declared the outlook to be bright. School 
of thought feels that extension of social 
security benefits can add nothing but 
impetus to a greater spread of A. & H. 
insurance. The fallacy in this attitude, 
in the opinion of a number of observers, 
is that it is too complacent. The an- 
nouncement of the comprehensive sur- 
vey of the entire A. & H. business by 
Prof. Ralph H. Blanchard of Columbia 


achievements and some 


University for the Social Security Board 
indicates that organization means busi- 
ness in entering the disability and sick- 
ness insurance field. However, like any 
smart merchandising organization, the 
Social Security Board wants to know its 
market thoroughly before entering the 
new field. Hence the Blanchard survey. 
Sizeup of the Future 

Particularly interesting were the com- 

& H. 


ments made by leaders in the 


company ranks in speaking about the 
future of the line. Fred M. Walters, 
General Accident, gave a good sizeup 


when he declared: 

“The fact that the nation-wide volume 
of premiums continues to increase de- 
spite the loss of thousands of producers 
and millions of prospects to the armed 
services speaks for itself. We believe 
that the great majority of the American 
people prefer to exercise free choice with 
regard to insurance and will not favor a 
compulsory government plan.” 

Leslie W. Winslow, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, Eastern Department, A. & H. 
manager, and George W. Kemper, A. & 
H. manager, same company, in its San 
Krancisco head office, both gave perti- 
nent observations from the light of long 
experience. Mr. Kemper said that while 
he was opposed to the Government going 
into private business or to any inter- 
ference in private enterprise, “I feel 
nevertheless that our business never will 
be able to take care of the lower one- 
third. If therefore we cannot do it or 
are not in a position as private business 
to do it then some method must be 
found by the Government to do so, but 
whether that is in the extension of 
Social Security benefits or by some other 
means I am not prepared to venture an 
opinion,” 

Mr. Winslow, in turn, noted that the 
general outlook for new A. & H. busi- 
ness 1s purely a salesman problem; that 
under war or any other conditions, there 
is only one policy to sell and that is “a 
complete full coverage accident or health 
contract,” and he declared that “the 
honest salesman knows this.” Mr. Wins- 
low does not look for any broadening of 


the social security benefits for some 
time to come. 
Prevost’s Sage Counsel 
Harry Prevost, United States F. & G, 


who is gove rning committee chairman of 
the Bureau of Personal A. & H. Under- 
writers, offered the following sage coun- 
sel as to the future of this business: 
“Let us leave prognostications to the 
radio commentators and do our job in 
improving public relations between the 
American people and the accident and 
health companies, trying to sell them 
the insurance which best serves their 
needs, giving them good service and 
advising the kind of insurance needed 
for each particular individual, and in 
prompt and_ satisfactory handling of 
claims, and making all efforts to keep 
our expenses to a minimum that the 
men, women and children whom we pro- 
tect will get the best value possible out 
of their premium dollars consistent with 
safety to the insurer and a reasonable 
profit in the conduct of the insurer’s 
business.” 

3ut a note of warning came from 
W. G. Alpaugh, vice spodiaieds secretary, 
Inter-Ocean Casualty and past president, 


(Turn Back to Page 13) 
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Home Indemnity Again 
Writing Accident Line 


F. T. CORBY MADE MANAGER 
Operations in This Field to Be Nation- 
wide With Backing of Powerful 
Home of New York Fleet 





Home Indemnity of New York is re- 
suming activity in the accident insurance 
field having appointed as of September 1, 
Frederick T. Corby as manager of the 





FREDERICK T. CORBY 


home office accident department. The 
company had previously written this line 
but discontinued its department in 1932 
and has done little since then. But now 
with the improved experience in claim 
and underwriting conditions, and the 
greatly increased public demand for dis- 
ability protection, the Home Indemnity 
is re-entering the accident field on a 
nation-wide scale with the backing of the 
powerful Home of New York, its parent 
company. 

Frederick T. Corby brings to his new 
post a well-balanced experience in un- 
derwriting, production and claims work 
in the accident field. His previous con- 


nection was with Conkling Price & 
Webb, big Chicago agency, where he 


handled all A. & H. activities for the 
entire state of Illinois. Mr. Corby’s 
career in this field started in 1930 with 
the Royal and Eagle Indemnity compa- 
nies as personal accident claim investi- 
gator and adjuster. While there he also 
obtained home office claim experience. 
In 1935 he joined the Phoenix Indemnity 
as an & H. underwriter, first at the 
head office where he assisted Manager 
Stuart Duffield, and then in the New 
York branch office as metropolitan pro- 
ducer of personal accident lines. 

After five years with the Phoenix- 


a ; 
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DEFENSE WORKERS PROTECTION POLICY 
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24 hour protection . . Benefits paid in addition to Workmen's Com- 
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HARLEM RIOT LOSS REPORT 


Stock Company Glass and Burglary 
Losses Aggregate $225,000; Original 
Estimates Were Excessive 
Glass and burglary losses to stock 
companies from the riot in the Harlem 
section of New York City August 1 and 
2 aggregate about $225,000 on the basis 
of reports submitted to date to the 
claims bureau of the plate glass divi- 
sion of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives. As of August 25, a 
total of 906 claims for plate glass break- 

age had been filed. 

The glass loss to stock companies will 
approximate $100,000 and it is estimated 
that the burglary loss should not exceed 
$125,000. Previous estimates of the in- 
sured glass loss ranged from $320,000 t 
$750,000 but as the stock companies write 
practically all of this type of insurance, 
it is obvious that the first estimates of 
glass losses were excessive. 


Immediately following the riot, the 
Executives Association made arrange- 
ments with the New York Board ot 


Fire Underwriters to exchange informa- 
tion on losses arising out of the riot in 
order to avoid duplication and to facili- 
tate payments of losses by casualty and 
fire companies. To this end, the asso- 
ciation was furnished with lists of glass 
and burglary losses incurred by its mem- 
ber companies. These lists were checked 
against the list of losses of the mem- 
bership of the board and the companies 
were advised of all situations which aly 
peared to involve overlapping coveragt 

In order to expedite the payment 0 
justifiable claims by both groups, al 
questions of conflicting coverage are be- 
ing determined by the companies in- 
volved, without inconvenience or annoy- 
ance to policyholders. Where it 1s not 
possible for the companies concerned t 
reach an agreement, arrangements have 
been made for voluntary arbitration be- 
fore a committee consisting of three rep- 
resentatives of the association member 
companies and three from the New Y' rk 
board membership. An arbitrator V will 
not act where his own company is in 
terested. 


Marked Decrease in Traffic 
Accidents So Far This Yeat 


The National Safety Council has “a 
ported that during the first seven moat 
this year traffic accidents resulted ™ 





11,780 deaths in the United tates, the 
total representing a decrease 0! 42% 
from the figure for the similar period 
1941 and a decrease of 31% ‘rom the 
_total for the first seven months last yea! 

} 
London Group Mr. Corby was selecte’ 
by Conkling Price & Webb t head We 
accident department. This axcncy - 
represented the London Guarantee ¥ 
Accident for the past fifty years Mr 
does a sizeable volume of business. rile 
Corby optained valuable expe rience oe 
there. He is a graduate of ee vn 

aeg 


College, having obtained his B 
there in 1930. 
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( songressman’s 


Sizeup of Aviation’s 


Future 


(Continued from Page 1) 


, whole, “we must recognize there is 
need for centralizing the bulk of the 
regulatory and legislative activity in the 
civil aviation field in the hands of the 
Federal Government. This is a policy 
he American Bar Association has 
supported. It is welcomed by various 
aviation interests, and is a well estab- 
lished national policy as evidenced by 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

“When one considers regulatory prob- 
lems in the field of aviation insurance, 
however, While avia- 
tion is committed te a Federal policy, 
insurance groups have consistently shied 
away from Federal legislation. They 
fear, perhaps with justice, the encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government and 
seek a continuance of state jurisdiction. 
However desirable and right such a pol- 
icy is with respect to insurance gener- 
ally, the peculiarly Federal character of 
civil aviation must not be overlooked in 
dealing with aviation insurance matters.” 

The speaker then sounded this note 
if warning: 

“The Federal Government, by reason 
of the broad national aspects of its pro- 
vram for civil aviation development, may 
be expected to take steps to eliminate 


whicl 


a conflict arises. 


any serious obstacles which inadequate 
insurance or insurance regulation places 
in the way of continued development. 
Immediate and careful consideration. of 
aviation insurance problems, if coupled 
with concrete affirmative action designed 
to eliminate the existing difficulties, will 
bviate the necessity of any drastic leg- 
islation in this field. All groups con- 
cerned, including lawyers, must recog- 


nize the challenge and get to work. A 
great opportunity is presented.” 

Elsewhere in his address Congressman 
Randolph declared that one problem in 
aviation insurance which is far from be- 
ing solved, involves the question of 
whether or not there should be enacted 
by the Congress a national workmen’s 
compensation act. He declared: “It 
would, perhaps, be patterned along the 
lines of comparable legislation in the 
railroad field, which would establish uni- 
formly the rights of employes and the 
obligations of employers for all types of 
injuries or fatalities in the field of air 
transport employment. 

“The application of many state work- 
men’s compensation statutes to the new 
field of civil aviation is not clear. What 
provisions of the existing statutes apply 
to aviation employes and how those pro- 
visions will be interpreted in the light 
of the novel situations presented are not 
clear. The provisions of the laws them- 
selves differ substantially. Efforts to 
bring about uniformity have not been 
successful. There should be no doubt 
as to what the worker rights are or what 
the employer is obligated to pay in the 
event of an employe’s injury or death. 
Yet such confusion exists. This uncer- 
tainty may become greater as the num- 
ber of employes increases and business 
becomes more complex.” 

The speaker then indicated that this 
proposal for a Federal statute has much 
to commend it. He argued: “A Federal 
plan should be relatively simple. It would 
necessarily bring uniformity of benefits 
and liability. Much of the confusion 
would be eliminated. What form the 
bill could take and what are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the various 
proposals so far made present technical 
problems on which the Congress will 
need your constructive suggestions.” 


3ut a word of encouragement was 


which are 
hoping to forestall Federal legislation 
when Mr. Randolph said: “Perhaps some 
satisfactory alternative to Federal leg- 
islation is feasible. There would be wide 
interest in a pragmatic solution to this 
pressing problem which must be dealt 
with effectively as a necessary job of 
bringing stability to civil aviation and 
making employment in that industry at- 
tractive.” He went on: 


given to insurance interests 


His Slant on Air Transport Insurance 


“Another question receiving Congres- 
sional attention involves the special field 
of liability insurance for air transport 
companies. It is obvious that the growth 
of air transportation, both domestically 
and abroad, can be accomplished only if 
adequate and efficient insurance and re- 
insurance coverage can be readily ob- 
tained at proper cost by American flag 
airlines. If adequate insurance protec- 
tion is not available from private sources 
it must be made available through gov- 
ernmental machinery. There is no rea- 
son to believe, however, that private 
groups cannot supply this insurance, ex- 
cept, of course, war risk insurance, where 
obviously the Government must cover 
the risk. 

“Private insurers, however, writing air 
transport insurance, must be continu- 
ally alert to the changing conditions. 
They must keep ahead of the industry 
and encourage its development. They 
must suggest modern types of policies 
which are designed to meet the air car- 
riers’ needs. They must be willing to 
open their records to the fullest disclos- 
ure so there may be constant se rutiny of 
profits and the type of practices fol- 
lowed in reinsuring risks abroad. 

“There has been some discontent in 
airline circles with the existing insur- 
ance machinery. The whole problem is 
being thoroughly reviewed and a practi- 
cal solution can and should be worked 
out. | am certain appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress will watch these de- 
velopments with genuine interest. What- 





ever solution is achieved will be one 
which must withstand the most careful 
examination.” 

Federal Aviation Liability Act 

This brought the speaker to discuss 
the situation as regards enactment of a 
Federal aviation liability act, which has 
been advocated because “we do not have 
in our body of common law or in our 
existing state legislation principles which 
are sufficiently definite, precise or in- 
c'usive to enable anyone at the present 
time to state the rules of liability in the 
field of civil aviation.” Continuing, Mr. 
Randolph said: 

“Many novel types of liability are cre- 
ated by this new development—aviation. 
Of course, if sufficient time is permitted 
to elapse, the nature of this lability and 
the rules of law which control will be 
slowly whittled out through numerous 
court decisions and patchwork legisla- 
tion. This is an expensive, unscientific 
and cumbersome process. We should on 
the basis of our experience, be able now 
to determine what these rules should be 
and to establish rules which will be fair 
and equitable to all concerned. 

“It is obvious that aviation presents 
a special problem and that a separate 
approach to it is necessary. The airlines 
have indicated a willingness to assist in 
working out a satisfactory solution. They 
have not objected to compulsory insur- 
ance and they are willing to accept defi- 
nite rules which, for practical purposes, 
will impose liability upon them in many 
doubtful cases, asking only that such 
liability be limited by statute to reason- 
able amounts. 


“Many of you undoubtedly are familiar 
with the report prepared by Mr. Swee- 
ney, of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 


dealing with this complex subject. He 
suggests that in Federal legislation lies 
the solution of the many difficult ques- 
tions of aviation liability. Whether the 
solution lies in state or — legisla- 
tion is a problem which must be decided 
There can be no doubt the prob 
lem exists.” 


soon, 
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Wartime Trends in A. & H. Point to 
Broadened Underwriting Attitude 


Employers’ Liability 


Policy Changes Aimed at Eliminating 


“Bugs” from Accident Insurance; Reactions to Social 
Security Study; Leaders Size Up Future 
y y P 


The progress, achievements and some 


of the problems of the accident and 


health business during wartime have 
been given the spotlight during the past 
few weeks and as a result much helpful 
publicity has been given to this line 
which is well on its way to reaching the 
$400,000,000 mark in premium volume for 
the year 1943. 

As indicated by Harold R. Gordon, 
executive Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, in his Ameri- 
August 24 
at Chicago, the two important 
trends in A. & H. created by present 


conditions are (1) the new 


secretary, 
can Bar Association address 
most 


wartime 
policyholders created by war conditions, 
and (2) a broadening of the A. & H. 
contract and a gradual extension of dis- 
ability insurance among risks considered 
uninsurable heretofore. Underwriters for 
the most part have not publicly discussed 
trends but nevertheless they have 
sometime and are 


these 
been apparent for 
ignificant. 


Significant Action by Employers’ 


Most talked-about step in this direction 
was that taken by the Employers’ Lia- 
bility when, in an effort to eliminate the 
“bugs” from accident insuré ance, the com- 
pany took action in (1) revising its acci- 
dent policy insuring clause — changing 
“accidental means” to “accidental bodily 
and (2) changed the language 
used in the total disability clause; (3) 
eliminated the canceilation provision, 
making policies non-cancellable for the 
term for which they are issued, and (4) 
revised methods of handling impaired 
risks which will reduce materially the 
chances for contention and litigation on 
the part of assureds. 

As to the reason for these changes, 
James N. Whitaker, superintendent, per- 
sonal accident and group disability de- 
partment of the Employers’, says that 
conditions were the four main 
‘sore spots’ in the business and _ their 
adverse effect will be greatly modified 
by these changes.” He was not able to 
himself as to what effect the 
Emplovers’ action will have on its mem- 
bership in the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters inasmuch 
as that organization has held no meet- 
ing this summer at which te consider 
the Employers’ action. There has been 
considerable talk “on the Street” as to 
whether the company has submitted its 
resignation to the Bureau in view of 
policy changes made, but no official 
statement has been forthcoming to date. 


Outlook Good But Vigilance Urged 


In the recent symposium conducted by 
The Eastern Underwriter aseto A. & H. 
results and the outlook the majority of 
the participants expressed their confi- 
dence in the future of the business and 
declared the outlook to be brig ht. School 
of thought feels that extension of social 
security benefits can add nothing but 
impetus to a greater spread of A. & H. 
insurance. The fallacy in this attitude, 
in the opinion of a number of observers, 
is that it is too complacent. The an- 
nouncement of the comprehensive sur- 
entire A. & H. business by 
Blanchard of Columbia 


injury” 


“these 


commit 


vey of the 


Prof. Ralph H. 


University for the Social Security Board 
indicates that organization means busi- 
ness in entering the disability and sick- 
ness insurance field. However, like any 
smart merchandising organization, the 
Social Security Board wants to know its 
market thoroughly before entering the 
new field. Hence the Blanchard survey. 
Sizeup of the Future 

Particularly interesting were the com- 
ments made by leaders in the A. & H. 
company ranks in speaking about the 
future of the line. Fred M. Walters, 
General Accident, gave a good sizeup 
when he declared: 

“The fact that the nation-wide volume 
of premiums continues to increase de- 
spite the loss of thousands of producers 
and millions of prospects to the armed 
services speaks for itself. We believe 
that the great majority of the American 
people prefer to exercise free choice with 
regard to insurance and will not favor a 
compulsory government plan.” 

Leslie W. Winslow, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, Eastern Department, A. & H. 
manager, and George W. Kemper, A. & 
H. manager, same company, in its San 
Francisco head office, both gave perti- 
nent observations from the light of long 
experience. Mr. Kemper said that while 
he was opposed to the Government going 
into private business or to any inter- 
ference in private enterprise, “I feel 
nevertheless that our business never will 
be able to take care of the lower one- 
third. If therefore we cannot do it or 
are not in a position as private business 
to do it then some method must be 
found by the Government to do so, but 
whether that is in the extension of 
Social Security benefits or by some other 
means T am not prepared to venture an 
opinion, 

Mr. Winslow, in turn, te that the 
general outlook for new A. & H. busi- 
ness is purely a salesman por Np that 
under war or any other conditions, there 
is only one policy to sell and that is “a 
complete full coverage accident or health 
contract,” and he declared that “the 
honest salesman knows this.” Mr. Wins- 
low does not look for any broadening of 


the social security benefits for some 
time to come. 
Prevost’s Sage Counsel 
Harry Prevost, United States F. & G,, 


who is governing committee chairman of 
the Bureau of Personal A. & H. Under- 
writers, offered the following sage coun- 
sel as to the future of this business: 

“Let us leave prognostications to the 
radio commentators and do our job in 
improving public relations between the 
American people and the accident and 
health companies, trying to sell them 
the insurance which best serves their 
needs, giving them good service and 
advising the kind of insurance needed 
for each particular individual, and in 
prompt and_ satisfactory handling of 
claims, and making all efforts to keep 
our expenses to a minimum that the 
men, women and children whom we pro- 
tect will get the best value possible out 
of their premium dollars consistent with 
safety to the insurer and a reasonable 
profit in the conduct of the insurer’s 
business.” 

3ut a note of warning came from 
W. G. Alpaugh, vice president-secretary, 
Inter-Ocean Casualty and past president, 

(Turn Back to Page 13) 
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Home Indemnity Again HARLEM RIOT LOSS REPORT 


Writing Accident Line 


F. T. CORBY " MADE MANAGER 
Operations in This Field to Be Nation- 
wide With Backing of Powerful 
Home of New York Fleet 
Home Indemnity of New York is re- 
suming activity in the accident insurance 
field having appointed as of September 1, 
Frederick T. Corby as manager of the 


Stock Company Glass and Burglary 
Losses Aggregate $225,000; Original 
Estimates Were Excessive 
Glass and burglary losses to stock 
companies from the riot in the Harlem 
section of New York City August 1 and 
2 aggregate about $225,000 on the basis 
of reports submitted to gr to the 
claims bureau of the plate glass divi- 
sion of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives. As of August 25, a 
total of 906 claims for plate glass break- 

age had been filed. 

The glass loss to stock companies will 
approximate $100,000 and it is estimated 
that the burglary loss should not exceed 
$125,000. Previous estimates of the in- 
sured glass loss ranged from $320,000 to 
$750,000 but as the stock companies write 
practically all of this type of insurance, 
it is obvious that the first estimates of 
glass losses were excessive. 

Immediately following the riot, the 
Executives Association made arrange- 
ments with the New York t 





Board ot 
Fire Underwriters to exchange informa- 
tion on losses arising out of the riot in 
order to avoid duplication and to facili- 
tate payments of losses by casualty and 
fire companies. To this end, the asso- 
ciation was furnished with lists of glass 
and burglary losses incurred by its mem- 
ber companies. These lists were checked 
against the list of losses of the mem- 
bership of the board and the companies 
were advised of all situations which ap- 
peared to involve overlapping coverage. 

In order to expedite the payment ot 
justifiable claims by both groups, al 
questions of conflicting coverage are be- 
ing determined by the companies in 
volved, without inconvenience or anno) 
ance to policyholders. Where it 1s no! 
possible for the companies concerned to 
reach an agreement, arrangements have 
been made for voluntary arbitration be 





CORBY 


FREDERICK T. 


home office accident department. The 
company had previously written this line 


but discontinued its department in 1932 fore a committee consisting of three LED 
and has done little since then. But now resentatives of the ss member 
with the improved experience in claim companies and three from the New Yor! 
and underwriting conditions, and the board membership. An arbit ei “ 


not act where his own compatis 
terested. 


Marked Decrease in Traffic 
Accidents So Far This Yeat 


Corby brings to his new The National Safety Council has te- 


greatly increased public demand for dis- 
ability protection, the Home Indemnity 
is re-entering the accident field on a 
nation-wide scale with the backing of the 
powerful Home of New York, its parent 
company. 
Frederick T. 





post a well-balanced experience in un- ported that during the first seve! months 
derwriting, production and claims work ¢his year traffic accidents resulted im 
in the accident field. His previous con- 11790 deaths in the United States, the 
nection was with Conkling Price & total representing a decrease 0! 426 
Webb, big Chicago agency, where he from the figure for the simila1 iod 10 
handled all A. & H. activities for the 1941 and a decrease of 31% m_ the 
entire state of Illinois. Mr. Corby’s total for the first seven months last year 
career in this field started in 1930 with ° 

the Royal and Eagle Indemnity compa- P 
nies as personal accident claim investi- London Group Mr. Corby wa ee 
gator and adjuster. While there he also by Conkling Price & Webb \ id} : 
obtained home office claim experience. accident department. This anc’ ne 
In 1935 he joined the Phoenix Indemnity represented the London Guarantee ‘| 
as an & H. underwriter, first at the Accident for the past fifty years Mr 
head office where he assisted Manager does a sizeable volume of business. hile 
Stuart Duffield, and then in the New Corby obtained valuable expe ‘yne 4 
York branch office as metropolitan pro- there. He is a graduate 0! Ss ne 


College, having obtained his B. - 


ducer of personal accident lines. 
there in 1930. 


After five years with the Phoenix- 
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Congressman’s 


Sizeup of Aviation’s 


Future 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“we must recognize there is 


a wnore, 

need for centralizing the bulk of the 
regulatory and legislative activity in the 
civil aviation field in the hands of the 
Federal Government. This is a_ policy 
which the American Bar Association has 


supported. It 1s welcomed by various 
aviation interests, and is a well estab- 
lished national policy as evidenced by 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

“When one considers regulatory prob- 


lems in the field of aviation insurance, 


however, a conflict arises. While avia- 
tion is committed te a Federal policy, 
insurance groups have consistently shied 
away from Federal legislation. They 


fear, perhaps with justice, the encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government and 
seek a continuance of state jurisdiction. 
However desirable and right such a pol- 
icy is with respect to insurance gener- 
ally, the peculiarly Federal character of 
civil aviation must not be overlooked in 
dealing with aviation insurance matters.” 

The speaker then sounded this note 
of warning: 

“The Federal Government, by reason 
of the broad national aspects of its pro- 
gram for civil aviation development, may 
be expected to take steps to eliminate 
any serious obstacles which inadequate 
insurance or insurance regulation places 
in the way of continued development. 
Immediate and careful consideration. of 
aviation insurance problems, if coupled 
with concrete affirmative action designed 
to eliminate the exisiing difficulties, will 
obviate the necessity of any drastic leg- 
islation in 
cere d, 


nize the challenge and get to work. A 
great opportunity is presented.” 

Ejisewhere in his address Congressman 
Randolph declared that one problem in 
aviation insurance which is far from be- 
ing solved, involves the question of 
whether or not there should be enacted 
by the Congress a national workmen’s 
compensation act. He declared: “It 
would, perhaps, be patterned along the 
lines of comparable legislation in the 

railroad field, which would establish uni- 
formly the rights of employes and the 
obligations of employers for all types of 
injuries or fatalities in the field of air 
transport employment. 

“The application of many state work- 
men’s compensation statutes to the new 
field of civil aviation is not clear. What 
provisions of the existing statutes apply 
to aviation employes and how those pro- 
visions will be interpreted in the light 
of the novel situations presented are not 
clear. The provisions of the laws them- 
selves differ substantially. Efforts to 
bring about uniformity have not been 
successful. There should be no doubt 
as to what the worker rights are or w hat 
the employer is obligated to pay in the 
event of an employe’s injury or death. 
Yet such confusion exists. This uncer- 
tainty may become greater as the num- 
ber of employes increases and business 
becomes more complex.” 

The speaker then indicated that this 
proposal for a Federal statute has much 
to commend it. He argued: “A Federal 
plan should be relatively simple. It would 
necessarily bring uniformity of benefits 
and liability. Much of the confusion 
would be eliminated. What form the 
bill could take and what are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the various 
proposals so far made present technical 
problems on which the Congress will 


which are 


interests 
Federal 


given to insurance 
hoping to forestall legislation 
when Mr. Randolph said: “Perhaps some 
satisfactory alternative to Federal leg- 
islation is feasible. There would be wide 
interest in a pragmatic solution to this 
pressing problem which must be dealt 
with effectively as a necessary job of 
bringing stability to civil aviation and 
making employment in that industry at- 
tractive.” He went on: 


His Slant on Air Transport Insurance 


“Another question receiving Congres- 
sional attention involves the special field 
of liability insurance for air transport 
companies. It is obvious that the growth 
of air transportation, both domestically 
and abroad, can be accomplished only if 
adequate and efficient insurance and re- 
insurance coverage can be readily ob- 
tained at proper cost by American flag 
airlines. If adequate insurance protec- 
tion is not available from private sources, 
it must be made available through gov- 
ernmental machinery. There is no rea- 
son to believe, however, that private 
groups cannot supply this insurance, ex- 
cept, of course, war risk insurance, where 
obviously the Government must cover 
the risk. 

“Private insurers, however, writing air 
transport insurance, must be continu- 
ally alert to the changing conditions. 
They must keep ahead of the industry 
and encourage its development. They 
must suggest modern types of policies 
which are designed to meet the air car- 
riers’ needs. They must be willing to 
open their records to the fullest disclos- 
ure so there may be constant scrutiny of 
profits and the type of practices fol- 
lowed in reinsuring risks abroad. 
been some discontent in 
airline circles with the existing insur- 
ance machinery. The whole problem is 
being thoroughly reviewed and a practi- 
cal solution can and should be worked 
out. I am certain appropriate commit- 


“There has 





will be one 
most careful 


ever solution is achieved 
which must withstand the 
examination.” 


Federal Aviation Liability Act 

This brought the speaker to discuss 
the situation as regards enactment of a 
Federal aviation liability act, which has 
been advocated because “we do not have 
in our body of common law or in our 
existing state legislation principles which 
are sufficiently definite, precise or in- 
c'usive to enable anyone at the present 
time to state the rules of liability in the 
field of civil aviation.” Continuing, Mr. 
Randolph said: 

“Many novel types of liability are cre- 
ated by this new development—aviation. 
Of course, if sufficient time is permitted 
to elapse, the nature of this liability and 
the rules of law which control will be 


slowly whittled out through numerous 
court decisions and patchwork legisla- 
tion. This is an expensive, unscientific 


and cumbersome process. We should on 
the basis of our experience, be able now 
to determine what these rules should be 
and to establish rules which will be fair 
and equitable to all concerned. 

“It is obvious that aviation presents 
a special problem and that a separate 
approach to it is necessary. The airlines 
have indicated a willingness to assist in 
working out a satisfactory solution. They 
have not objected to compulsory insur- 
ance and they are willing to accept defi- 
nite rules which, for practical purposes, 
will impose liability upon them in many 
doubtful cases, asking only that such 
liability be limited by statute to reason- 
able amounts. 

“Many of you undoubtedly are 
with the report prepared by Mr. Swee- 
ney, of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
dealing with this complex subject. He 
suggests that in Federal legislation lies 
the solution of the many difficult ques- 
tions of aviation liability. Whether the 
solution lies in state or Federal legisla- 
tion is a problem which must be decided 
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this field. All groups con- need your constructive suggestions.” tees of Congress will watch these de- soon. There can be no doubt the prob 
including lawyers, must recog- 3ut a word of encouragement was velopments with genuine interest. What- lem exists.” 
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Omit Ovations iene 
In Reckoning Premium 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ACTION 

Rates Committee Approves Compensa- 

tion Wartime Emergency Program to 
Apply to » All Payrolls 

The rates committee of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance has 
approved a wartime emergency program 
with respect to overtime wages in con- 
nection with the determination of pre- 
mium on workmen’s compensation poli- 
cies. This program is now being sub- 
mitted for the approval of the several 
regional committees of the National 
Council and to the independent rating 
bureaus. After approval by these com 
inittees or bureaus, the program must 
be submitted to the state supervising 
officials before it can become effective 
in any state. 

The proposal of the rates committee 
contemplates that the program shall be 
applied to all payrolls earned on and 
after October 1, 1943. 

This program with respect to the 
treatment of overtime wages has already 
been approved for use in the state of 
Kentucky in lieu of an order dated May 
18, 1943, requiring the exclusion of “ir 
voluntary bonuses” in calculating pre- 
miums for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. In Kentucky, the new program 
will become effective on all payrolls 
earned on or after July 1, 1943. 


Manual Rule Changes 


Following are the changes in the man- 
ual rules as proposed by the rates com- 
mittee: 

1. Amend rule three on 
the Compensation Manual so 
second sentence will read: 

“The statement of remuneration shall 
include extra wages for all overtime 
work except as provided in rule 3a be- 
low, oF 
2. Add a new rule on page R5 of the 
Manual to read as follows: 

(3a) The entire remuneration earned 
shall be used as the basis of premium 
unless the employer keeps books and 
records as indicated below. 

That portion of wages paid which is 
derived from application of a surcharge 
above and in addition to the regular 
wage rate to hours worked in excess of 
the standard work week, shall be ex- 
cluded from the remuneration used as 
the basis of premium provided the em- 
ployer maintains books and_ records 
which show separately such portion of 
wages paid both by individual employe 
and in summary by workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance classification. 

If the books and records of the em- 
ployer do not provide the information 
specified in the preceding paragraph but 
do show separately both by individual 
employe and in summary by workmen’s 
compensation insurance classification, (a) 
the wages paid for the number of hours 
worked not in excess of the standard 
work week and (b) the wages paid for 
the number of hours worked in excess 
of the standard work week, including in 
such wages the surcharge portion de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph, one- 
third of the amount of wages paid for 
hours worked in excess of the standard 
work week shall be excluded from the 
remuneration used as the basis of pre- 
mium. 


page R5 of 
that the 





COVERAGES ON CERTIFICATE 


William E. Lebby of Los Angeles, 
California state agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Indemnity, and direct repre- 


sentative of Lloyd’s of London, has been 
authorized to and now is writing Lloyd’s 
coverages on certificates of insurance, in 
lieu of binders and cover notes as here- 
tofore. 


ASSISTANT CASHIER DIES 


Martin L. Copeland, assistant cashier 
of the Travelers’ Minneapolis branch of- 
fice, died August 26 following a sudden 


illness which had kept him from his du- 
August 7. 


ties since 
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a Denies enaneeis 
Cos. of Inspection Right 


SEEK L. A. CODE AMENDMENT 





Board of Mechanical Engineers Advo- 
cates Proposed Changes; Hearing 
Set for September 7 
The Los Angeles Board of Mechani- 
cal Engineers has submitted to the City 
Council amendments to nine sections of 
the City Code, known as the Board of 
Mechanical Engineers Ordinance. The 
sections sought to be amended apper- 
tain to the inspection of elevators, pres- 
sure vessels, steam boilers and low pres- 
sure steam boiler plants, the operators 
of the last named being unlicensed. The 
amendments would take away from the 
insurance company inspectors authority 

to make inspections. 

The seventh paragraph of the letter 
of transmittal and recommendations, ac- 
companying the amendments, read: 

“The authority given to insurance 
companies and to the Board to make in- 
spections has caused confusion and dual 
inspections and we respectfully request 
that the authority given to insurance 
companies to make inspections be re- 
scinded.” 

In the fourth paragraph of the letter 
of transmittal the Board says 


Not Up to Par 

“The inspections of insurance com- 
panies on insured boilers, elevators, and 
other apparatus have not at all times 
come up to par. Too often the board 
has been called to check and recheck 
inspections of boilers and_ elevators 
which causes confusion and expense to 
the city.” 

While the Board would rescind the 
authority of insurance company inspec- 
tors, it recommends: “ . that a por- 
tion of Section 54.35 which provides 
that any equipment ... which is owned, 
operated or controlled by any firm or 
corporation having in its employ a cer- 
tified boiler inspector holding a cer- 
tificate of competency issued by the 
Division of Industrial Accident and 
Safety of the State of California, or a 
commission issued by the National 
Board of Boiler and Pressure Vessel In- 
spectors, may after the first installation 
and first inspection be relieved from any 
further inspection by the board, be 
amended to include the following: 

“Such inspector shall be deputized by 
the board at the request of any such 
firm or corporation for the inspection 
of company owned equipment, without 
compensation from the city of Los An- 
geles. Such deputy inspector shall be 
authorized by the board to make in- 
spections for the firm or corporation by 
whom he is employed, and shall have 
the right and authority to sign and issue 
certificates of inspection, and shall be 
required to forward copies of inspection 
reports and certificates issued, to the 
3oard within 21 days from date of in- 
spection.” 

The final paragraph of the letter fur- 
ther hits at insurance companies, read- 
ing: 

Would Eliminate Authority 
also recommend the elimination 
authority granted to insurance 
the following sections: 


54.37, 54.40, 54.41, 54.42, 54.43 and 


“We 
of the 
companies in 
54.36, 
54.47.” 

The proposed amendments, the Board 
alleges, will result in additional revenue 
income to the city of $49,250.00. The 
amendments will come up for a hearing 


before City — Committee on 
Revenue and Taxation on September 7, 
with Councilman Delmar F. McCloskey 


presiding. 

Insurance companies are expected to 
attend the hearing and to offer vigor- 
ous opposition to the proposed amend- 
ments, 





REUTTER TO MINNEAPOLIS 
William J. Reutter, assistant manager, 


fidelity and surety lines, of the Travel- 
ers’ Albany, N. Y., branch office, has 
been transferred to the Minneapolis 


branch office in the same capacity. 


Officials to Attend 
Claim Men’s Meeting 


FULL PROGRAM IS ANNOUNCED 





Complete Session of International Asso- 
ciation at Chicago Divided Into 
Series of Seminars 





With high ranking officers of the army 
and navy and officials of Government 
bureaus as special guests, the annual 
meeting of the International Claim As- 
sociation at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago, September 13, will be devoted 
largely to the handling of claims in 
wartime. 


Willard E. Hein, superintendent of 
claims, State Mutual Life, president of 
the association has now released the 
complete program which was prepared 
by Fred M. Walters, General Accident, 
chairman of the program committee. 

Two speakers, Colonel Paul G. Arm- 
strong, state director of the Illinois Se- 
lective Service System, and Averell G. 
Broughton, public relations consultant of 
New York City, already have been an- 
nounced. Colonel Armstrong will speak 
on “Trends in Manpower,” and Mr. 
Broughton on “Public Relations—What 
It Is and What It Is Not.” Both will 
appear at the opening session on Mon- 
day morning, September 13. There will 
also be presented at that session a spe- 
cial report on British war claim experi- 
ence. 

The program for the seminars Mon- 
day afternoon is as follows: 

Seminar Sessions 

Seminar sessions, each to be preceded 
by special legal committee report. 

Accident, health and group seminar— 
C. O. Pauley, Great Northern, Life, 
chairman. 

Industrial life seminar—R. J. Wetter- 
lund, Washington National Life, chair- 
man. 

Life and double indemnity seminar— 
Walter Trout, Penn Mutual Life, chair- 
man. 

Life disability seminar—J. H. Wain- 
wright, Canada Life, chairman. 

The final session will be held on Tues- 
day morning, September 14, with re- 
ports on the seminars, reports of special 
committees, open forum discussion and 
election of officers. 

Following are the officials of the 
armed services and of the Government 
who will be the special guests: 

Major-General Jay L. Benedict, presi- 
dent of the War Department Depend- 
ency Board; Commander A. C. Jacobs, 
head of the casualties and allotments 
section of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel; Lt. Col. George F. Herbert, 
chief, casualty branch, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, U. S. Army; H. L. McCoy; 
director of insurance, Veteran’s Admin- 
istration; Edward E. Odom, solicitor, 
Veteran’s Administration. 





L. A. Offices Continuing to 
Operate Old Hour Schedule 


Insurance offices in Los Angeles, which 
had filed applications for exemption 
from the provisions of the forty-eight 
hour work week ordered by the War 
Manpower Commission, are continuing 
to operate on the schedule of hours 
prevailing before the WMPC ordered 
the forty-eight hour week effective jn 
Los Angeles. 

About 98% of the offices are exempt 
from the order because of employing less 
than eight people. Of the other 2% com- 
ing under the provisions of the order, 
practically all have filed application for 
exemption. The WMPC stated it will 
begin consideration of the applications 
for exemption at once and until each one 
has been passed on and the applicant 
notified of the decision that applicant 
has been instructed to continue its pre- 
vious practices. 





HOSPITAL TAKES INSURANCE 


Directors of the Prince Rupert, B. C., 
General Hospital have decided to take 
out public liability insurance in connec- 
tion with the institution. 
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Expertly designed to anticipate 
the individual needs, Manufac- 
turers’ policies are Bridges of 
Financial Restoration—ready to 
carry your client over almost any 
form of Material Loss. 
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NATHAN BECKWITH RETIRES 





Served Thirty-six Years as Examiner in 
New York State Insurance 
Department 

After serving for thirty-six years as 
an examiner in the New York State In- 
surance Department, and nearly forty- 
eight years in State service, Nathan 
Beckwith, who was attached to the mu- 
tual and fraternal division of the de- 
partment, retired on September 1. He 
graduated from Union College with an 
A.B. Degree and from the State Nor- 
mal School at Albany with a Degree in 
Pedagogy. After teaching for seven 
years, Mr. Beckwith became a_book- 
keeper at the Matteawan, State Hospital 
and later served in the same capacity at 
the Hospital for Crippled and Deformed 
Children and in the Banking Depart- 
ment. 


On February 1, 1907 he was ap ypointed 
an examiner in the Insurance Depart- 
ment by former Superintendent Otto 
Kelsey. At the time of his appointment, 
the New York office consisted of a dep- 
uty, a stenographer and fifteen exam- 
iners. 

In announcing the retirement of Mr. 
Beckwith, Acting Superintende:t Thomas 
ik Cullen stated “We regret that Mr. 
Beckwith is leaving the Department. He 


has been with us a long time and we 
have great affection for him. There 1s 
only one person in the New York office 
who surpasses him in length service. 

service 


Although he has been in Sta'e 
for nearly forty-eight years, ¢ 
tinued to be an active associate. He 


con- 


was a loyal and faithful servant and 
has certainly contributed his share to 
the advancement of the New ‘ork De 


partment.” 


William H. Pomeroy Dead 


William Hollister Pomeroy, \!10 4: 
manager of the metropolitan » inch otf 


the Fidelity & Casualty Co. 0! New 
York until he retired in 1941, died last 
Saturday at his home in Old © eenwich, 
Conn., after a long illness, The funera 
was held Tuesday and interment was in 
Woodlawn. Mr. Pomeroy is §! rvived by 


his wife and a sister. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


. JUST A MINUTE...PLEASE! 


BEFrorE that ship gets its baptism of champagne and other companies—is playing a vital role in pre- 
... before it slides down the ways to join our gallant —_ venting accidents and in producing the sinews of 
merchant marine... let’s remember these things... war. 

Only men can make ships. Only men can provide Throughout the country trained Maryland safety 
the planning, the sweat, the stamina, and the deter- | engineers and inspectors are helping to safeguard 
mination that make an inert keel grow into a living | American man-hours and the men that make them 





thing ready to brave the treacherous seas. possible. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 
Only men—working in safety. 
For without safety from accident... without con- Maryland agents and brokers find that advertisements 
stant protection of flesh and bone from the dangers like this open the way for them to close sales. 


Maryland advertising appears regularly in 
TIME ee NEWSWEEK - U.S. NEWS 
BUSINESS WEEK 


of steel in motion... men cannot work and produce 
the ships America so desperately needs. 








Safety Engineering—as practiced by The Maryland 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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SETTLE X-RAY BURNING CASES 
Thirty-four of the Plaintiffs in Los 
Angeles Come to Terms With Em- 
ployer and Insurance Carrier 
Thirty-four of the employes of the 
California Shipbuilding Corp. who were 
burned through misuse of X-ray ma- 
chines in 1941 and who sued employer 
and insurance carrier for damages, have, 
it is announced, reached an out of court 
settlement of their claims. Accordingly 
the California State Accident Commis- 
sion has been asked to give its approval 
to the settlements in order that the 
litigation may be ended. In all the num- 
ber of injured men, who filed suits for 
damages totaling $5,000,000, was fifty- 
About twenty of them declined to 


nine. 
make settlement and their suits will go 
to trial. 


The Liberty Mutual, the compensation 
carrier for the California Shipbuilding 
Corp. when the men were injured, and 
Lloyd's, London, were on a malpractice 
pohey protecting Dr. Robert W. Stellar, 
who was in charge of the first aid hos- 
pital at “Calship” plant at the time. 

Under the terms of the settlement, 
the men will receive a sum totaling ap- 
proximately $380,000, in amounts of from 
$1,000 to $20,000 each, and also. will 
receive medical care for any future ill- 
ness or operations as the result of the 
burns. 

Announcement of the tentative settle- 
ments was made by attorneys Arthur 
Garret, counsel for the injured men, and 
Attorney Gornon Jolinson, counsel for 
“Calship.” 

Executive Vice President John A. Mc- 
Cone of “Calship” said that the settle- 
ments had been worked out through a 
plan initiated by the California Ship- 
building Corp. and participated in by the 
United States Maritime Commission and 
the insurance companies involved. 


NEW LLOYD’S PILOTS’ POLICY 

Hanson & Rowland, Inc., Northwest 
general agents at Tacoma, Wash., have 
announced a new accident policy cover- 
ing pilots of the armed forces, including 
co-pilots, navigators, gun and ground 
crews and students. The contract is be- 
ing issued through Lloyd’s of London. 
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We like linotypers, printers, copy 
readers and editors. In fact, some of 
our best friends are L, P, C.R., and E. 

Which is just our quaint way of 
squawking about the butchering of an 
item in this column last week. We 
quoted Harry V. Wade, well known In- 
dianapolis executive. He had said and 
we quoted “An Eastern newspaper col- 
ummnist says he finds more enjoyment in 
studying published bridge problems than 
in taking a hand in the game. But that’s 
all Work and no play.” (Note to Ed— 
Work is a famous bridge authority.) But 
did the editor print “Work”? No, he 
lower-cased it, spoiling the gag. Yez all 
are fired! 

x * x 


Tommy Manville married last week, 


and left his wife a few hours after the 
wedding ceremony. (She is now in 
Reno.) This was his seventh bride, 
which causes us to think the chap is 


on a MARRY-go-round. 
x * x 
Lester Scharpp says that the electrical 
control engineers in the broadcasting 
studios find the Major Bowes programs 


easy to “take,” because they are accus- 
tomed to handling “armatures.” 
* * x 
Memory Book Department: Remem- 


her back when we used to complain 
about how difficult it was to fold road- 
maps properly ? 
x oF Ok 
In 1896: 
In 1943: 
1953: 


“Look, there’s a motor car.” 
“Look, there’s a horse.” In 
“Look, there’s a pedestrian.” 
—MERVIN L. LANE. 


ELECTS EIGHT NEW DIRECTORS 





Associated Indemnity Enlarges Its Board 
To Twelve Members, Following 
Recent Group Formation 
Announcement has been made by L. 
H. Mueller, chairman of the Board of 
the Associated Indemnity Corp., of the 
election of eight new members to the 
company’s board of directors. Formerly 
a directorate of seven, the board now 
has twelve members, and includes prin- 
cipals of the executive staff and direc- 
tors of the American Automobile Insur- 
ance Cos. of St. Louis, with which the 
San Francisco companies recently be- 

came affiliated. 

Reelected directors of the associated 
companies are L. H. Mueller, chairman; 
L. S. Moorhead, president, of the com- 
panies; H. B. Humphry, vice president; 


and C. C. Anderson, secretary and treas- 
urer. The newly elected directors are 
©. L. Schleyer, president, American 


Automobile Insurance Co.; Otto Patter- 
son, executive vice president, American 
Auto; Don R. Sessions, vice president, 
American Auto; E. J. Engel. president, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., Chicago; Isaac H. Orr, chairman of 
the board, St. Louis Union Trust Co.; 
Walter W. Smith, president, First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis; A. B. Tanner 
of the firm of Pillsbury, Madison & 
Sutro, attorneys, San Francisco; Her- 
man Waldeck, executive vice president, 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust, Chicago. 

In commenting on his company’s new 
status, Mr. Mueller said, “After several 
months of negotiations leading to the 
formation of the new American-Asso- 
ciated group, officials of both companies 
have been gratified to find a universally 
enthusiastic accord for the union 
throughout their respective company and 
producer organizations.” 





MICHIGAN AUTO LAW DELAYED 


Michigan’s new safety responsibility 
act will not go into effect at least for 
several more weeks. Judge Guy A. Mil- 
ler of Wayne County Circuit Court has 
denied the state’s motion for dismissal 
of an injunction action brought in behalf 
of seven clients by E. N. Barnard, at- 
torney, thus granting his motion for a 
temporary injunction pending hearing of 
the matter. Barnard charged the law 
as being unconstitutional. The state’s 
attorney general is now preparing a de- 
tailed defense of the law. 





MODIFIES WORK HOUR RULE 

The War Manpower Commission, 
through its southern California office, 
has announced that the 48-hour work 
week for the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area, which had been ordered effective 
as of July 22, and which was to have 
been complied with by all establishments 
having eight or more employes, has been 
modified insofar as it affects clerical 
workers, who have been placed on a 
44-hour work week basis. Insurance of- 
fices are in the group classed as clerical. 


. : : 
Says Big Bill 
¢ 
(Continued from Page 15) 

ance Society of New York. His chief 
recreational interest is Boy Scout work. 
Verner R. Willemson, president, Sterl- 
ing Offices of Canada, also born in Den- 
mark, began his insurance career in 
Scandinavia, was transferred to Paris 
branch of the Atlas Assurance and 
Phoenix Assurance. He later became 
fire manager of the Equitativa Insur- 
ance Co. of Madrid. Coming to the 
U. S. 1925, he managed the treaty de- 
partment of Automobile of Hartford un- 
til 1928 when he joined the Sterling Of- 
fices, Ltd., London. 

Matthew Woll, president of Union 
Labor Life and a member of New York 
State Insurance Advisory Board, has 
wide labor affiliations being vice presi- 
dent of American Federation of Labor. 
He is a speaker on labor and economic 
subjects and has served on many com- 
mittees dealing with social, labor, indus- 
trial, educational, unemployment, civic 
and charitable purposes. President of 
Workers Educational Bureau; was for 
many years president of International 
Photo Engravers Union and is identified 
with United Nations Relief, Labor’s 
League for Human Rights; has served 
as member of National War Labor 
Board, delegate to British Trade Union 
Congress, International Federation of 
Trade Unions at Warsaw; labor repre- 
sentative to International Labor Organi- 
zations at Oslo. He was director and 
member of executive committee of New 
York World’s Fair, is director National 
3ureau of Economic Research, member 
of Knights of Columbus, National Acad- 
emy of Political Science and trustee of 
National Tuberculosis Association. 

Harrison Law, insurance analyst and 
adjuster, has been connected with the 
insurance industry for over forty-eight 
years. For forty years he has compiled 
and published insurance statistical tables 
and for the past twenty years has been 
an independent adjuster. Among his 
many activities have been: statistician of 
Spectator Co. and employe of the Loss 
Committee of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, manager of loss de- 
partment of the National Union Fire, 
Pittsburgh Eagle Fire of New York, 
New York National, Scranton and New 
York. He organized the Eagle Fire of 
Newark as a reinsurance company and 
assisted with organization of New Jer- 
sey Fire. 

Richard H. Long, vice president and 
secretary, American Reserve Insurance 
Co., New York, was educated at Ober- 
lin (Ohio) College and was manager of 
Lumber Insurers General Agency, brok- 
erage department manager, Newman & 
McGain, Inc., and for some years con- 
ducted his own agency; then facultative 
reinsurance department of Corroon & 
Reynolds, manager facultative depart- 
ment of the American Reserve, becom- 
ing secretary and vice president and 
secretary. He is a director of the Amer- 
ican Reserve and Lincoln Fire Insur- 
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ance Co., and trustee of Lakemont Acad- 


my. 

Charles A. Loughin, vice president and 
general counsel, the Home Insurance 

o., New York, was educated at the Art 
and Engineers University of North 
Dakota and the Law University of Min- 
nesota. In World War I he had a dis- 
tinguished record being cited for brav- 
ery in action. In 1931 Mr. Loughin was 
admitted to practice at the Bar of New 
York and is also a member of the 
American Bar and Minnesota Bar asso- 
ciations. 

Frank A. Bach, president Fidelity and 
Deposit Co., Baltimore, started his in- 
surance career with the F. & D. in 1902 
as stenographer. Continued in that 
capacity for ninety days, and was then 
promoted to clerkship. After six months 
he went into the field as special agent. 
In 1910 he was called into the home 
office as superintendent of the Public 
Official Department. After holding the 
posts of assistant secretary and vice 
president he was made second vice pres- 
ident having supervision of underwriting 
of all branches of the company’s busi- 
ness in 1925. In 1928 elected a vice 
president, American Bonding Co., mem- 
ber, executive committee, F. D. ©o, 
and director American Bonding Co. He 
has been head of Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
since 1941, 


C. J. Simons & Co. Names 
Moore A. & H. Manager 





C. J. Simons & Co., Newark, N. I. 
agency, has appointed Frank H Moore 
as manager of its accident an health 
department. Mr. Moore has had four 
teen years’ experience in the \. & H. 
field both in agency and company ranks. 
Formerly he was an agency superviso! 
of non-cancellable and commercial bus 
ness in the Eastern department 0! CoM 
tinental Casualty. The Simons agency: 
which will celebrate its twenty-fifth ‘hie 

S vA, 


niversary next January, does 
volume of A. & H. business ar 
panding its activities in this field. 
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When Uriah Heep, the very “’umble person” 
of one of Dickens’ tales, decided to raise him- 
self from the position of clerk to that of partner 
to Mr. Wickfield, he employed definitely de- 
vious means to accomplish his purpose. 

He might have succeeded in his schemes had 
not young Tommy Traddles and Mr. Micawber 
decided to examine the firm’s accounts. They 
soon discovered that Uriah’s “’umbleness” 
had covered years of nefarious negotiations. 


When Charles Dickens wrote “David Cop- 
perfield,” it was not a general practice for ac- 
counts to be audited at regular intervals. To- 
day, men and women working with company 
funds welcome the procedure. A great load is 


No bond for Criah 


lifted from their shoulders by an accredited 
accountant’s going over the records. 


Dickens would find it difficult nowadays to 
find a model for such a character as the 
“’umble ’eep.” Today, as a matter of course, 
business men bond employees just as they 
regularly have the company’s books audited. 
The purchase of Fidelity Bonds by the owner or 
manager of a business long ago ceased being 
looked upon with disfavor by employees. 

Being placed under bond is now considered 
the final stamp of responsibility. The bonded 
employee knows that the importance of his 
contribution to the business is recognized by 
his employer. 


All Forms of Fidelity, Surety and Forgery Bonds 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Bartlett Reviews Judicial Trends 
In Fidelity and Surety Bond Cases 


\ review of the decisions of district 
and appellate courts handed down dur- 
that a 


surety 


demonstrates 
fidelity 
bonds get before the courts for judicial 
Bartlett, 


ing the past year 


large number of and 


interpretation, said J. Kemp 


Ir., vice president, United States Fidel- 
ity & 


Guaranty Co., in his report as 


chairman of the committee on fidelity 
and surety insurance law at the meet- 
ing of the insurance section of the 


American Bar Association at Chicago 
last week. 

The difficulty for the most part seems 
to be to apply the established law to 
constantly varying facts, Mr. Bartlett 
said. For example, he said, a question 
that frequently arises is whether or not 
a performance bond extends its protec- 
tion to one who is neither a contractor 
nor a subcontractor; the number of 
cases where a decision on this point was 
made would seem clearly to fix the law 
and yet the varying language of the 
bonds and the many different transac- 
tions by which labor can be performed 
or material furnished on something that 
eventually becomes a part of the com- 
pleted structure, requires constant refer- 
ence to courts for a decision. 

Another classification of cases that 
seems frequently to require judicial re- 
view, he said, is that which involves two 
surety bonds, both of which carry pri- 
mary and excess provisions, the difficulty 
being to determine the proper surety to 
be held liable. Following are some of 
the cases described by Mr. Bartlett as 
of particular interest to fidelity and sure- 
ty lawyers: 

Suit on Guardian’s Bond 

“An interesting suit upon a guardian’s 
bond was one decided April 1, 1943, by 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina. 
In that case a guardian had used guard- 
ianship funds to improve property which 
the guardian was individually interested 
in alone with the ward, contributing 
nothing from her own funds, but taking 
her share of the rents. No claim was 
made upon the surety, and it was not 
threatened with any immediate loss, al- 
though beyond a doubt it would have 
sustained loss in the future. 

“The question involved was whether 
or not the surety on a guardian’s bond 
could maintain an action prior to the 
termination of the guardianship to en- 
force the liability of the guardian in 
exoneration of the surety, and to sur- 
charge and correct the guardian’s ac- 
count. It was held that the surety is 
a creditor of its principal from the date 
of the execution of the bond, and that 
the surety, as a party in interest, was 
entitled to have the wrong remedied. 
(Maryland Casualty Company v. Lawing, 
25 S.E. 2d, 183.) 

“A case of great importance to surety 
companies is one decided this year by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit. A contractor had agreed 
in his application for an earlier bond 
that in the event of claim or default in 
connection with any subsequent bonds 
executed by the surety company for the 
contractor, all payments due or to be- 
come due should be paid to the surety 
company. The Court held that this as- 
signment by the contractor was a pres- 
ent assignment and not a mere promise 
to assign, and that the right of the 
surety company to monies due on con- 
tracts fully performed by the contractor 
did not terminate, but continued when 
the contractor defaulted on a third con- 
tract which the surety was required to 
perform. (In re Allied Products Com- 
pany, 134 Fed. (2d) 727.) 

Veterans’ Administration Bonds 

“A group of cases that is of interest 
to lawyers in our field are those cases 
growing out of the issuance of bonds 
indemnifying the Veterans’ Administra- 


tion with respect to the issuance of a 
duplicate adjusted service certificate to 
replace the original service certificate 
alleged to have been lost or destroyed 
by the veteran. The Statute —38 U. S. 
C. A., Sec. 649—provided in definite lan- 
guage the condition of the bond, but the 
bond that was prepared and printed by 
the Veterans’ Bureau) was somewhat 
broader than the statutory requirement. 
The Government’s contention was that 
the old rule that the surety was bound 
by the recitals and covenants of the 
bond that it had signed, should prevail 
over the Statute. 

“In the case of United States of 
America v. Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, U. S. District Court, District of 
Maryland, decided April 14, 1943, Judge 
Chesnut’s decision declared the law with 
respect to these bonds to be that which 
we have understood the law to be re- 
garding the usual Lost Instrument Bond. 

“A number of cases of great interest 
to us are those raising the question 
whether the surety upon a bond for the 
payment of labor and materials, has a 
priority over the claim of the Govern- 
ment for unemployment or social secur- 
itv taxes. See the case of In re Van 
Winkle, decided by the U. S. District 
Court for the Western District of Ken- 
tucky on March 26, 1943, 49 Fed. Supp., 
vb hg 

McCarren Bill 


Turning to the legislative outlook, Mr. 
Bartlett said the McCarren bill, now be- 
fore a sub-committee of the United 
States Senate, is one that should stim- 
ulate the opposition of all surety law- 
vers, its purpose being to establish a 
federal bonding fund to bond federal 
employes. 

“Tf the bill should become a law,” he 
said, “surety companies will be put out 
of the business of bonding federal of- 
ficials. It is impossible to believe that 
such a federal bonding fund would ac- 
complish anything of lasting public bene- 
fit. The idea is not new and the oppo- 
nents of it have always been able to 
present sufficient sound argument to pre- 
vent such legislation from passing. There 
is no public for such.a law and it is not 
believed that such a fund could be eco- 
nomically administered by the Govern- 
ment. The members of this section 
should do all in their power to prevent 
such legislation from becoming law.” 

Mr. Bartlett said that as the war ap- 
proaches its successful conclusion law- 
vers representing surety companies will 
be required to give more and more at- 
tention to many problems dealing with 
the termination and equitable conclusion 
of billions of dollars in war contracts. 
The years immediately following the 
war, he said, will bring to this field many 
interesting and curious problems to be 
solved with respect to fidelity and sure- 


Gordon Scores Bureaucratic 


Trends in American Bar Talk 


A significant passage from the address 
of Harold R. Gordon, executive secre- 
tary, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, before the insurance sec- 
tion, American Bar Association meeting, 
last week in Chicago, came whien he took 


to task those who would change our 
American way of living by substituting a 
bureaucratic and regimented form of 
compulsory government insurance. On 
this point, and on the pending Wagner 
bill in Congress, Mr. Gordon said: 

“There are those in public life with 
little knowledge of practical economics 
who would change our American way 
of living by substituting for our Amer- 
ican insurance system a bureaucratic and 
regimented form of compulsory govern- 
ment insurance. And this has given the 
accident and health business a major 
wartime responsibility and a challenge 
which we will not avoid.” 

Mr. Gordon then discussed the Wag- 
ner compulsory social insurance bill 
which would socialize the practice of 
inedicine, place hospitals under govern- 
ment control; “would federalize a large 
segment of the insurance industry and 
might so affect our national economy 
as to ultimately bankrupt us.” 

He said that Senator Wagner’s own 
estimate is that the ultimate cost of his 
social insurance bill, if enacted into law, 
would reach 18% of payrolls. On the 
basis of the present national income, 
Mr. Gordon declared, this means a cost 
of $18,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 a 
year. He declared: 

“This bill is of direct concern to the 
accident and health business because it 
proposes to establish federal disability 
and hospitalization insurance. But its 
implications reach into every branch of 
the insurance business as well and it 
strikes at the foundation upon which 
American business and enterprise is 
founded. It will ultimately affect the 
welfare of everyone in this country.” 

Social security and freedom from want, 
Mr. Gordon concluded, “can be attained 
in a voluntary American way without 
the distasteful compulsion and extrava- 
gant waste and inefficiency of bureau- 
eracy. 





AETNA C. & S. CHANGES 


Arthur P. Bulfin of the Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety’s Chicago bond department 
has been appointed assistant bond super- 
intendent in Grand Rapids, Mich., where 
he succeeds Curtis K. Shaw, who has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
bond department at Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mr. Shaw succeeds James G. Moore, who 
has been assigned to Boston as assistant 
manager of the bond department. 





ty bonds. In conclusion, it was recom- 
mended that the committee continue to 
observe trends and report them to the 
insurance section at each annual meet- 


ing. 











It’s paving the way to Victory! . . 


and aprons. . 
home front. 


“the American Way.” 
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COOPERATION long has been a reason why foremost insurance 
companies rely on “AMERICAN RE.” Your company, too, will prefer 


MERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE CO. 
99 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


COOPERATION 


is “the American Way!” 


. eager cooperation between the men 
who fire the guns, and fly the planes, and sail the ships . . . unstinting 
cooperation between men in uniform, and men and women in overalls 
. faithful cooperation between the fighting front and the 
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STUDIES RETALIATORY LA’ 


Marryott’s Committee Finds Prosp<-t of 
Uniform Law Not Good; Recommends 
State Law Compendium 

The prospect of early adoption of 4 
uniform retaliatory law is not sati-fac- 
tory, said the committee on qualification 
and regulation of insurance companics in 
its annual report to the recent mecting 
of the insurance section of the American 
Bar Association at Chicago. Fran\jin J. 
Marryott, counsel of the Liberty \{q- 
tual, Boston, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The report points out that the com- 
mittee recommended at the 1942 necting 
that a new canvass be made to determine 
the possibility of obtaining sufficient 
support of a uniform retaliatory law to 
make it feasible to continue the prospect 
of such legislation, and continued: 

‘Tt appears that the prospect of early 
adoption of such a law, assuming that 
we were able to prepare a draft which 
would not collide too violently with 
many established state policies, is not 
favorable. It also appears that there 
is enough interest in the subject of re- 
taliatory legislation to justify some fur- 
ther work in this general field. 

“A summary of all of the state statutes 
with respect to retaliation has been made 
and a study of all available cases, insur- 
ance department rulings, attorney gen- 
erals’ opinions and of all published legal 
material on the subject is being made 
with the hope that the committee will 
be able to present, next year, a report 
containing such a summary of the stat- 
utes, up to date, and either a treatise 
in the nature and interpretation of such 
legislation or a compendium of the stat- 
utes, the cases, rulings, opinions and the 
legal literature on the subject. 

“Tt is our belief that such a report will 
be of sufficient value to insurance de- 
partments, attorney generals and insur- 
ance lawyers to justifv a continuation of 
the project. Such is the recommendation 
of the committee.” 





BOND COVERS 2,300 EMPLOYES 


Fidelity Schedule of State of Washing- 
ton Awarded to American Bonding 
and Hartford A. & I. 

The state of Washington fidelity sched 
ule bond covering 2,300 employes of 
42 departments was awarded recently 
to the American Bonding and the Hart- 
ford A. & I. on a co-surety basis, each 
carrier assuming 50% of the liability. 
The American Bonding had been the 
controlling surety for the past two year 
term and continues in that capacity, 
while the Hartford’s Seattle service of- 
fice will take over part of the task of 
underwriting the business. ; 

H. D. Van Eaton, State supervisor 0! 
purchasing announced the award. Eigh- 
teen company members of the Towner 
Rating Bureau entered bids of $2 per 
state employe with exception of the Mili- 
tary Department, which takes a $3.50 
rate, and the Washington State Liquor 
Control Board this latter being written 
under a $2,000 blanket position bond with 
excess amounts on members of tlie board 
and officials. The liquor commission pre- 
miuim quotation was $1,089. 

The schedule bond was awarded for 
two years. It is estimated the annual 
premium which will be developed will 
annroximate $7,200, in addition to the 
$1,089 for the Liquor Board blanket 
coverage and approximately $600 for ¢x- 
cess limits covering the board members 
and officials. : 

To facilitate underwriting 0! the 
schedule, 42 separate bonds are_ being 
writien covering as many State depatt- 
ments. Commission on the business ' 
beine paid to licensed agents of the tw 
companies in the State of Was/ington 


LOSES LIFE IN FIRE 

Joseph W. Bristor, 81, who, until his 
retirement in 1929 was assistan! to the 
president, and a vice presiden! of th 

United States F. & G., lost his life.im4 

fire which damaged his home o! August 
19. Mr. Bristor also was an attorney. 
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M:z. and Mrs. Carlson were plenty wor- 
ried. The hot water heater was stll go- 
ing...and right in the best part of the 
picture, they had to rush home, turn the 
heater off, and spend the rest of their 
| “one night out” at home. 

It’s an old family custom to forget 
the hot water heater . . . and to worry 
about it when you’re out of the house. 
And it is really something to worty 
about. For hot water heaters and boilers 
can be bombs... if they are neglected 
...and when they “‘let go”, the damage 
to your home is serious. Your financial 
loss can be great. 

There’s one important thing to do. 
See The Man with the Plan, your local 
Employers’ Group Agent . . . and let 
him show you how completely and eco- 











THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 


nomically Emyloyers’ Group Residence 
Boiler Insurance repays you for damages 
and costs caused by explosions of fur- 
naces, steam or hot water heating boil- 
ers, water heaters, tanks, or any other 
type of heating equipment. Better yet, 
have him explain how Employers’ Group 
engineering services help prevent such 
explosions in your home. 

Let The Man with the Plan make your 
home safer and more secure. Ask him 
to make a free, complete analysis of all 
your fire and casualty insurance. This 
analysis will give you a quick visual rec- 
ord...in book form... of your present 
protection. It will contain many helpful 
suggestions which will guide you in buy- 
ing better, more up-to-date insurance for 
yourself, your family and your property. 


¢ , THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 



































Why the Carlsons Left the Movies Early. . . 











THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP MAN IS 


The Man with the Plan 
EP 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
110 Milk Street, Boston 








AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO, 














































We PROBABLY have a lot of Diplodoci with us today instead of fossil- 
ized in the Rocky Mountains, if they hadn’t been so stubborn. 


But somehow it didn’t seem dignified for a Diplodocus to fool around 
with this new-fangled ‘Evolution’ stuff. And so the Diplodocus achieved 
the final dignity of all time—extinction. 


Which is all very nice for the paleontologists (fossil-collectors to you). 
But short-sighted policy for a Diplodocus... 


Or a business man. Like the Diplodocus, he sometimes holds the goal 
of dignity so close to his eyes he forgets his real goal—vitality. Some go so 
far as to pass up an advertising medium like Puck-The Comic Weekly, 
because of a fancied lack of “dignity.” Yes, it happens. 


Which is silly, of course. Good humor and high adventure have the 
dignity of the whole human race in them. The editors of Puck in bringing 
Walt Disney's irascible, lovable “Donald Duck’ to millions of readers 
every week are following a well defined blueprint for giving America its 
most entertaining weekly. Add ‘Bringing Up Father”’ starring Jiggs and 
Maggie; “Blondie” and her irrepressible Dagwood; ‘Tillie The Toiler” 
who has set many a style; ‘Believe It or Not!” authored by famed Bob 
Ripley; ‘The Katzenjammer Kids”, America’s most famous practical jokers, 
and it explains why Puck is the most thoroughly sead publication of its 


kind in America. 





Diplodocus forgot to change his mind 





When choosing a medium to carry your advertising message—whether 
institutional or sales promotional—keep these facts in mind: 


1. . More people (men and women as well as children) read “the comics” 
than any other one form of entertainment feature. 


2. Visibility and readership are unusually high because Puck-The Comic 
Weekly accepts only a limited number of advertisements per issue. Space 
in Puck is a valuable franchise. 


3.. Puck produces results. In 1939 one of the country’s leading manufac- 
turers of soap and quality cosmetics tested Puck-The Comic Weekly with 3 
advertisements. Each year the schedule has been increased. In 1943 this 
advertiser is spending $125,000 in Puck. 


Puck-The Comic Weekly is distributed to more than 6,000,000 *m- 
ilies through 15 great Sunday newspapers from coast to coast and is red 
by over 20,000,000 people—men, women and children. 


Sales minded executives with an eye to the future should ask to see «id 
carefully consider Puck’s analysis of ‘Your Customers of Tomorrow , 4 
sound presentation chock full of sales information. Puck-The Comic We: 


959 Eighth Avenue, New York—Hearst Building, Chicago. 








